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Notes of the Week 


HE Prime Minister, who since last November 

has been devoting himself with unremitting 

care and attention to affairs of State, has 
gone for a short holiday cruise to the Mediterranean, in 
the hope that his voice will by this means be sufficiently 
restored to enable him to take his part in the debates in 
the House. This temporary absence will give the other 
occupants of the front bench, notably Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, an opportunity of showing their capacity in 
the conduct of Government affairs. 


THE GERMAN OFFER 

Germany’s expected Note, with a fresh repara- 
tions offer, was published on Thursday, and, as 
might have been anticipated, has had a very cold 
reception, especially in France. We deprecate any 
summary rejection of the offer which, after all, is a 
concrete one, though introduced by an unfortunate 
proviso regarding its being contingent on the evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr. That is certainly not practical 
politics, with France in her present mood. We 
examine the situation now disclosed, as regards some 
of its major aspects, in a leading article. In the Ruhr 
itself French action has been still further intensified ; 
more mines and cokeries have been seized, more 
German officials and employees have been expelled, and 
what is perhaps the most significant thing of all, the 
chief of Krupp’s has been arrested and thrown into 
prison. It seems as though France, having rejected 
in advance any German offer, was more inexorably 
_ even than before on tightening her hold on the 


implement. In neither case is it a very constructive 
instrument; it bears a strong resemblance to the 
jemmy, which, we understand, is regarded as almost 
indispensable by those professionally engaged in 
depriving other peopie of their property. This being 
so, it was a little amusing that a great part of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech was devoted to warning his 
audience of the dangers of Socialism. No human 
being has done more than Mr. George to make those 
dangers real in England. 


SINGAPORE AS A NAVAL BASE 

We cordially approve of the firm attitude of the 
Government in regard to the scheme for making Singa- 
pore an adequate naval base, and we note with pleasure 
that more than one contributor to the debate in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday on the vote for this 
scheme described expenditure of such a kind as an 
‘* insurance.” It is indisputable, though this does not 
mean that it is undisputed, that Great Britain must not 
in the East be dependent on the good will of Japan; 
Singapore has been marked out for many years as the 
best possible naval base in the East for British naval 
power; and it is ridiculous to suggest that the present 
scheme is contrary to either the letter or the spirit of 
the Washington treaty. But the decision to proceed 
with the Singapore scheme makes opportune a revival 
of the proposals we put forward some time ago for a 
fresh and co-operative effort to make the defence of the 
Empire east of Suez as nearly as possible independent 
of aid from the mother country. We would renew our 
plea that, in respect of expenditure, the principle of 
insurance—of an agreed premium on the sea-borne 
commerce of each Dominion or Crown Colony—be 
applied to the problem by the Imperial Conference. 


FRENCH INFLUENCE IN POLAND 

Marshal Foch is paying a visit to Poland this week 
ostensibly for the purpose of representing France at 
the Polish National Féte, and he has been made a 
Polish Marshal. It is an honour which is very signi- 
ficant in the circumstances. Indeed, the Paris press 
makes no secret of the fact that the Marshal’s mission 
is not merely one of courtesy, but is of great political 
and military importance. From Warsaw he is to go 
on to Prague. Both in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
there have been French Military Missions for some 
considerable time, and the real object of Marshal Foch 
is to look closely into their work and tighten it up, 
if it needs it. All this, of course, is because these two 
countries have as their neighbours Germany on the one 
side and Russia on the other, and France desires them 
to be ready against any ‘‘ eventualities ’’ on the part 
of either or of both. 
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THE RESULT OF A POLICY 

As regards Central Europe French policy is set on a 
strong Poland, and the recent decision of the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference has largely increased Polish terri- 
tory. This was what M. Pichon tried to bring about 
at the Versailles Conference, but unsuccessfully. His 
idea was that an increase in her area would mean an 
increase in her strength, and this is still what lies be- 
hind French policy. Yet what is the actual result? 
Out of a population under thirty millions in all, about 
twelve millions are non-Polish, and bitterly. opposed to 
Polish rule. In the Polish Parliament the National 
Minorities, composed of Germans, Lithuanians, White 
Russians, and Ruthenians or Ukrainians, hold the 
balance of power, and the President of Poland was 
elected only with the assistance of these minorities. 
This certainly does not suggest a strong Poland, such 
as France wants, as against Germany and Russia. It 
is with this in his mind that Marshal Foch is making 
what is really an inspection of the Polish army, which, 
with Pilsudski at its head, is strongly Nationalist and 
pro-French, 


STRAINED RELATIONS 

It may be a mere coincidence, but it is the case that 
the visit of Marshal Foch to Prague is taking place at 
a time when the relations between Czecho-Slovakia and 
Hungary are severely strained. On account of numerous 
frontier incidents, attended with bloodshed and death, 
the Government of Czecho-Slovakia suddenly ‘‘ closed ” 
the frontier, and also expelled a number of Hun- 
garians from her territory, Dr. Benes, the Czech 
Foreign Minister, said these grave steps were taken 
because such incidents had been going on for no less 
than two years, and this was the only way to stop 
them, for ordinary diplomatic methods had been em- 
ployed in vain. In the general interest this was unfor- 
tunate, as negotiations had been proceeding prosper- 
ously enough for a settlement of the economic and com- 
mercial relations between the two States. Hungary, 
however, has now proposed that the two Governments 
should appoint a joint commission to investigate the 
incidents, and Czecho-Slovakia has agreed to do this. 
But Hungary continues to be one of the serious danger 
spots of Europe. 


CANADA AND WHEAT BOARDS 


During the last two or three years wheat, which, of 
course, is the greatest and most valuable product of 
the Prairie Provinces, has threatened to become a 
political issue in Canada. Wheat boards and wheat 
pools were formed to maintain the price of the cereal, 
and the Progressive or Farmers’ Party for some time 
upheld this as a matter of policy, but last year the 
party split over it, with the result that this sort of 
particularism was much checked. We may hope that 
it has gone out of fashion altogether, for a Bill for the 
establishment of a wheat board, in co-operation with 
the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, was 
defeated a few days ago in the Manitoba Legislative 
Assembly by 24 votes to 21; it is believed in Canada 
that this will put an end to the movement. 


LABOUR AND INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The Labour Party demands, and the Government are 
anxious to grant, a day for a general discussion of 
Indian affairs. We may therefore expect such a dis- 
cussion in spite of the crowded condition of the Parlia- 
mentary time-table. If good is to come of it, 
however, there must be abandonment of vague asser- 
tions that the position in India is better or worse, and 
a serious endeavour must be made to show where and 
how the constitutional experiment is succeeding or 
failing. It is an insult to the intelligence of the British 
public to point to every local defeat of the Extremists 


as proof that the experiment is succeeding. So fg 
such defeats, when not ensured by the preposteroys 
tactics of certain Extremists, have only proved either 
that the obsolescent British Raj is not yet obsolete o- 
that the mass of the people are for good as wel} as 


evil very apathetic. The real question is whether 
political capacity and the sense of responsibjjj 
are being developed by the Montagu-Chelmsforq 
machinery, and it can be answered only by a review of 
the course of legislation and_of the attitude of elected 
legislators at times when moral courage was tested, 
So far as we know the situation, it does not induce 
utter despair, but it inspires very little hope. jf 
suggests simply that the time for a final verdict has 
not yet been reached. 


THE WEMBLEY SCANDAL 

The good temper of the crowd, the sense shown by 
the police and the very timely diversion created pb 
the arrival of the King, minimized what would other- 
wise have been a tragedy at Wembley last Saturday, 
As it was, large numbers of visitors to the great foot- 
ball match were injured, very many who had paid for 
expensive seats were unable to get to them or found 
them occupied by usurpers, and everyone there or in 
the neighbourhood suffered from the shocking mis- 
management. Of the numerous morals to be drawn 
from an incident that must never be allowed to be 
repeated, we will content ourselves with one that has 
been overlooked in most of the comments. Foot- 
ball being almost a mania with our people, and London 
having unrivalled facilities for travel, it should be 
evident to the organizers of sporting spectacles that 
Press booming will bring enormous crowds to see 
matches of the first importance. In this instance no 
endeavour seems to have been made to estimate the 
probable attendance or to distribute through the Press 
hints that gross overcrowding was likely. On the 
contrary, all the means of alluring spectators were 
allowed to operate at full pressure until disaster was 
imminent. With London’s quite unrivalled traffic 
facilities working at full pressure, it was in one sense 
over-organization rather than under-organization that 
caused the trouble. 


JAPAN AND THE SOVIET 

On May Day a resolution was carried in Hyde Park 
calling on the Japanese ‘‘ Imperialist ” Government to 
withdraw its troops from the island of Sakhalin, 
‘* which belonged to the Russian Soviet,” and a pro 
cession marched to the Japanese Embassy to present 
the resolution. The police carefully shepherded the 
demonstrators to Grosvenor Square, and under this 
treatment the affair shrank into its proper insignifi- 
cance. Six men were permitted to seek admission into 
the Embassy ; they were admitted, delivered a letter to 
the footman, were promised a reply, and withdrew. No 
doubt the Ambassador, with his habitual courtesy, will 
reply. But, as a matter of fact, he had already answered 
very effectively a similar representation made to him two 
or three weeks ago by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as we 
noted at the time. Japan is holding the north part of 
the island—the south part became hers by the Treaty 
of Portsmouth in 1905—as security for compensation 
from the Soviet Government for the massacre of 
Japanese nationals at Nicolaievsk on the mainland, and 
will relinquish it when that compensation is paid. It is 
up to the Soviet to make the next move, not Japan. 


ENGLAND AND ITALY 


The State visit of their Majesties to the- King and 
Queen of Italy and the Italian people, next week, is an 
event of great importance as indicating the continuance 
and strengthening of those feelings of sincere friend- 
ship and mutual consideration that have long existed 
between England and Italy, and that fourd expression 
in a common effort and a common loyalty in the Great 
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War. It will be a good thing if the only question that 
stands between a full accord of the two Powers, 
namely, the question of Jubaland, can be settled as an 
outcome of this visit. Undoubtedly Italy has a claim, 
under the London Pact of 1915, to Jubaland, which is 
a bit of Kenya Colony on the frontier of Italian 
Somaliland ; it is not without value, but that has really 
little to do with the matter—which is that Britain 
romised it to Italy for her war services, and the 
promise must be kept. As to the projected visit to the 
Vatican, about which some good Protestants are mak- 
ing such a fuss, it seems to us nothing more than 
natural that King George, while in Rome, should call 


on the Pope. 


TURKISH MANGEUVRES 

Whatever was the exact truth touching the concen- 
tration of Turkish troops on the frontier of Syria, it 
js evident that the French took the most serious view 
of the situation there. France, in a Note to the 
Kemalist Government (so lately her very good friend), 
declared that unless these troops were withdrawn into 
Cilicia she would have nothing more to do with the 
Lausanne Conterence. Convinced that there would be no 
“ Chanaking ’’ by England, but that she would stand 
by the Entente, as Lord Curzon stated in his now 
famous speech, Ismet Pasha has made haste to say 
that the Turkish troops are on the Syrian frontier 
merely for manoeuvres, and will retire inland very soon. 
This plea of manceuvres has not a shred of originality 
or even novelty about it—but no matter. Apparently 
it serves, for the excitement is dying down in Paris, 
and the Conference is proceeding as smoothly as 
before. Though the Angora Assembly has signed, 
sealed, and delivered the big concessions to the Chester 
syndicate, the Turks will find some way of effecting 
a compromise, as between the rival concessionaires, in 
the final settlement. 


THE NEW DOMESDAY 

However mysterious in its origin, there is some- 
thing very real in the threat to the long-suffering 
middle-class which is embodied in the new property 
valuation for income tax under Schedule A. Without 
any warning the shadow of this serious burden has sud- 
denly fallen, not only on the owners of property, but 
on the tenants of the many houses (especially many near 
London) which are assessed at a higher rent than that 
actually paid by the tenant. As Captain Pretyman 
pointed out in The Times on Thursday, the tax on the 
difference between the ‘‘ annual value ” and the actual 
rent has to be paid by the tenant. We earnestly beg 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to consider whether 
this re-valuation, which has been made by officials not 
actually acquainted with the properties concerned, and 
which seems to be based on the fictitious value created 
by the war scarcity, should not be postponed and 
reconsidered. 


GETTING OUT OF IRAQ 


On Thursday afternoon Mr. Baldwin announced the 
publication of a protocol in Bagdad, which provides for 
the termination of the treaty within four years. We 
are not certain what this may imply, but pre- 
sumably it indicates that the Government has 
decided on a policy of gradually evacuating this 
part of the Middle East—which would be in 
accordance with its expressed intention of  cur- 
tailing commitments as far as possible in that quarter 
of the world. It seems to us, however, that there are 
two rather big lions in the way. First, there has to 
be a settlement with the Turks about Mosul; and it 
will have to be a friendly settlement if it is to be of 
any value to Iraq. Second, there has to be a settle- 
ment with King Feisul, and that involves the deeper 
question whether Feisul is really in a position to make 
' a definite settlement—whether his kingship will last, 


if British support is withdrawn. Considered by itself, 
the evacuation of Iraq, at least as far as Basra, will, 
we fee! sure, be approved by the majority of the British 
people; taking into account the obstacles, four years 
seem too short a time to set for it. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND AVIATION 


At the invitation of the Air Minister, the various 
companies now engaged in civil aviation are preparing 
a scheme on the lines proposed by the Hambling Com- 
mittee. There can be no doubt that the present 
system of separate companies leads to much wasted 
effort and expense, and the proposed new system, 
with a substantial Government guarantee, is more 
likely, if adopted, to prove a commercial success. At 
present, the superior subsidy granted by the French 
Government enables French companies to run many 
more machines than British companies, and so to 
capture their trade. We hope the new scheme, when 
formulated, will prove capable of adoption; but in the 
matter of aviation we are even more interested in the 
position of naval and military flying in relation to the 
Air Ministry. At the present time the Government 
seems too engrossed in more immediate political pro- 
blems to give heed to this vital question of national 
security. 


DECISION AND ACTION 


Encouraged probably by the good reception accorded 
to its interim Report on Milk and Milk Products, the 
Departmental Committee on the Distribution and 
Prices of Agricultural Produce is now investigating 
the other subjects that come within its survey, and 
announces that it will soon present a further interim 
report. This is excellent and worthy of all commenda- 
tion. But we are anxious to see positive results 
with at least equal speed, where that is possible. 
We are most reluctant to believe there would 
be any slackness on the part of the authorities, but it 
is disheartening to know that two months have passed 
since the Government came to a decision on Empire 
Wireless—a decision that was then long overdue—and 
nothing, so far, as we can learn, has been done to 
implement that decision. That is not the way to do 
business—it is the way not to do business. What 
does Sir Robert Sanders purpose doing to meet without 
delay the exposures of the interim Report on Milk? 


Greedy Corner 


RIS DE VEAU 


In comparatively few private kitchens do sweetbreads 
receive the attention they deserve. Rightly chosen and 
prepared, they are among the finest delicacies known to 
the gourmet. As to choice, only the round part, gener- 
ally called the kernel, but sometimes the heart, should 
be selected; the longer portion, called the throat, is 
markedly inferior. As to mode of preparation, brais- 
ing is particularly suitable, and one of the best of the 
simpler recipes is that for braised sweetbreads accom- 
panied by glazed onions and a purée of chestnuts. 
Escalope de ris de veau Judic is among the best of the 
more complicated dishes yielded by sweetbreads. The 
grilling process also produces excellent results, especi- 
ally when the grilled sweetbreads are served in a 
croustade garnished with mushrooms and artichoke 
bottoms and cream sauce. Vol-au-vent de ris de veau, 
once pretty generally regarded as an ideal item on the 
menu of an elaborate dinner, seems now to have disap- 
peared. It is quite worth reviving, and the true gourmet 
in matters of this sort will have nothing to do with 
fashions, which in gastronomy are even more foolish 
than elsewhere. Recipes may be had on application, 
with stamped addressed envelope, to the Gastronomic 
Critic. 
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GERMANY’S OFFER 


OLLOWING the lead given by Lord Curzon in 
Fis admirable speech in the House of Lords on 

April 20, Germany, with commendable prompti- 
tude in face of the opposed currents of opinion in 
Berlin, has come forward with a fresh reparations 
offer, a step which in itself is a distinct gain and indi- 
cates a further stage in this apparently interminable 


and disastrous controversy, and at least held out some. 


prospect of the reopening of negotiations. The first 
thing that compels attention in the Note which em- 
bodies the offer is that it is addressed not to France 
and Belgium alone—it is remarkable and significant 
that Italy seems to have dropped out, so far as the 
immediate aspects of the controversy are concerned— 
but is addressed to the Entente Powers and the United 
States. This is the same as saying that Germany is 
submitting her case as it stands to-day to the con- 
sideration of the whole world. We can see nothing 
but good in this, for the problem that must somehow 
be solved is a world-problem, no less than a European 
one. On the other hand, it is the case that the whole 
world, with practical unanimity, long ago came to the 
conclusion that Germany not only ought to pay, but 
pay to the limit of her capacity. And this brings up 
the various amounts that have been set or specified in 
the course of the controversy. There was the sum of 
£11,500 millions, the first total formally put before 
Germany, and long since admitted to be impossible. 
There was the sum of £6,600 millions, fixed under the 
London Agreement of 1921, and now generally held, 
even in France except by extremists, to be far too 
large. Even the £2,500 millions proposed last January 
by Mr. Bonar Law, at the Paris Conference, is thought 
by many people to be too great in present circum- 
stances. In payment of reparations Germany now 
proposes a total figure of £1,500 millions, of 
which £1,000 millions would be raised as quickly 
as possible by an international loan, and_ the 
remainder by two later instalments of £250 millions 
each, to be raised by loan in 1929 and 1931 respec- 
tively, unless an impartial international body declares 
she is incapable of paying these sums. If this offer is 
not acceptable, Germany suggests as an alternative that 
the problem of reparations should be dealt with by an 
impartial, non-political International Commission, on 
jhe lines set forth by Mr. Secretary Hughes, of 
America. 

These are the main points of the offer, and though 
£1,500 millions strikes us as really too small a sum, 
they seem to us to provide what is so much needed at 
this juncture, and what was so plainly in Lord Curzon’s 
mind, and that is a basis for the re-opening of negotia- 
tions. As things are, the truth is that we are getting 
nowhere, and unless some fresh ground is found for 
reconsidering the subject, the deadlock will continue. 
The occupation of the Ruhr has now lasted for nearly 
four months—no inconsiderable time in which to test 
the experiment—and it has cost France far more than 
she has gained by it. Notwithstanding all that she has 
done to make the pledge genuinely productive, the fact 
remains that she is obtaining only a small part of the 
coal and the coke that she got for nothing before the 
occupation. No doubt she has done Germany a deal 
of harm; incidentally she has done harm to others, the 
British among them. France has rejected this 
new German offer without giving it the slightest 
consideration. It was extremely unfortunate, in 
our view, that even before the offer was pub- 
lished the Paris Press incontinently condemned it in 
advance; that sort of thing cannot but give colour to 
the opinion, strongly held in some quarters, that it is 
not really reparations that France desires. If 
she really does desire them, and nobody dreams 


of denying that she is entitled to them, it merely 
damages her case, taking into account the non- 
productiveness of the occupation, to say that she will not 
consider this German offer, with its alternative of leav- 


ing the whole problem to an International Commission, 

Apart from these two main points, the Note, it must 
be admitted, shows a striking and even Shocking ab. 
sence of a genuine spirit of conciliation on the Part of 
Germany. In presenting her case to the world, she 
appears to have forgotten almost completely that it is 
necessary for her to show herself conciliatory towards 
France; indeed, she has been at pains, one would 
think, to annoy and even antagonize French feeling 
She declines to recognize what is the basic fact of the 
present situation, and that is the French occupation of 
the Ruhr. For she refuses either to abandon her 
‘* juridical view,’’ that is, her contention of the lle. 
gality of the invasion of the Ruhr, or to renounce 
passive resistance—which she affirms will be continued 
till those territories occupied beyond the Treaty of 
Versailles have been evacuated, and conditions in ‘con. 
formity with the Treaty have béen restored in the 
Rhineland. Germany knows very well that France 
and Belgium have made it perfectly plain that while 
they are prepared to evacuate the Ruhr, they will do so 
only by progressive stages in proportion as reparations 
are paid. Therefore all this part of the German Note 
is not in the least helpful towards a settlement, but the 
reverse. It would be infinitely better in every way if 
Germany were to make up her mind to accept this por- 
tion, at any rate, of the Poincaré programme. On 
this matter France is not likely to yield. And it must 
be added that just as French intolerance of the German 
offer raises a doubt of the reality of the French desire 
for reparations, so the German insistence on the 
evacuation of the Ruhr makes the reality of that offer 
somewhat open to doubt. Still the offer has been 
made, and we do not see how it can be summarily dis- 
missed; the Note demands an answer—not only from 
France, but from the other powers to whom it is 
addressed. What answer is Lord Curzon going to 
make ? 


WHISKEY AND SALT WATER 


URNS was unlucky in his choice of a phrase to 
Boezee the extreme of improbability. If not the 

seas in general, over which Great Britain still 
exercises a certain authority, as much sea as America 
can influence must Kenceforth go ‘‘ dry.” The United 
States Supreme Court has had before it an appeal 
lodged by leading British and other steamship com- 
panies against the decision of Mr. Justice Learned 
Hand, of New York, upholding the order of the 
Attorney-General excluding alcoholic liquors from all 
ships in American waters ; and, with two judges dissent- 
ing, the Supreme Court has ruled that no ship may bring 
those liquors, even under seal, within the three-mile 
limit. At the same time, however, the Supreme Court 
has ruled against the Attorney-General’s contention 
that American ships, unlike foreign ships, may not have 
liquor on board outside the three-mile limit. As to this 
latter ruling, it hardly makes for uplift. It strikes us 
as a crude practical paradox or acted pun that under 
the American flag liquor may be lawfully carried only 
by those who are half-seas over. The judges may be 
assumed to have confined themselves to the interpreta 
tion of the law as framed and to have decided simply 
that it did not extend to American ships outside terti- 
torial waters; the general American attitude towards 
the question is determined by purely commercial con- 
siderations. Since ‘‘.wet” ships are preferred by the 
majority of American as well as other passengers, to 
say nothing of crews, the Americans interested in ship- 
ping are most anxious not to be placed at 4 
disadvantage. 

For it is clear that ships, whether foreign oF 
American, on approaching America will have to choose 
between pouring all unconsumed liquor into the sea, 
doing the return voyage ‘‘ dry,” and transferring such 
liquor to a floating store, taking it back when outside 
the limit on the reverse trip. There is just a possibility 
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that some indignant captain may jettison his ship’s 
jiquor at the territorial line, and we can only hope that 
none such will maliciously choose an inward tide for 
the deed. It would be adding grievously to the tempta- 
tions against which America struggles if her abstemious 
coast dwellers were to see moving in on to their dry 
beaches a purplish tide too full for sound or foam and 
to hear the moaning of the distant and depleted bar. 
But even in its milder form this pouring away of liquor 
cannot be expected to be other than an exceptional act. 
America may hope that the storage method of meeting 
the difficulty will be generally adopted; but that, too, 
will be unusual. The delay, the trouble, the expense, 
and the consequent increase of charges for liquor on 
board are all arguments against it. It would seem, 
therefore, that strict insistence on the Supreme Court’s 
ruling must mean either the going “‘ dry ” of ships even 
outside American territorial waters or a diversion of 
shipping to Canadian ports. But going ‘‘dry” is 
illegal for ships under most European flags. British, 
French, and, still more definitely, Italian ships are 
obliged by law or regulation to carry minimum quanti- 
ties of liquor, and there is not the slightest chance of 
those laws or regulations being abolished Europe has 
known the uses, as well as the abuses, of wine for cen- 
turies longer than white America has existed, and the 
necessity of stimulants is too well understood on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


Diversion to Canadian ports there may be, and 
naturally we should welcome it. Yet the questions 
America has raised cannot be settled by running away 
from them. Direct communication with America, 
under reasonable conditions, is obviously a business 
necessity. If America sets out to make the conditions 
unreasonable, as she is now doing, it is possible for 
Great Britain, France, and Italy to give her a taste of 
her own medicine. The European Powers have only 
to insist on their regulations being satisfied before any 
American ship enters their territorial waters. Since 
two of the judges of her own Supreme Court have dis- 
sented from the majority decision as involving vexa- 
tious interference with foreign rights, America could 
hardly complain if this course were followed. As for 
the private traveller, he might find the trans-Atlantic 
voyage appreciably brightened if to the risk run by 
a ship of being caught inside American territorial 
waters with liquor on board were added that of being 
caught inside British, French, or Italian territorial 
waters without the minimum quantity of liquor. 


Matters may, or may not, be aggravated to the point 
at which such reprisals become necessary ; it all depends 
on the degree in which the Supreme Court’s decision is 
applied. That there will be a great deal of evasion is 
certain. America has for years been the world’s tutor 
in the doctrine that a law is a pious gesture rather 
than an instruction naturally obeyed by most citizens. 
A diligent American might no doubt in time learn, if 
not learn to keep, all the laws of his own State; he 
could not hope to learn and remember all the laws of 
all the other States. Unconscious neglect of some 
laws and anxious evasion of others are necessary to 
him if he would live otherwise than in the study of 
legislation and the thwarting of human nature. He 
will co-operate with foreigners who wish to get round 
the Supreme Court’s decision, and there will be the 
materials for international incidents. But over these 
we must keep our tempers. America came into politi- 
cal existence by fighting Great Britain over tea, and 
now she appears to wish to fight the world over 
teetotalism. But we British, at any rate, will not fight 
any more than we will agree to be bullied in the Pro- 
hibitionist interest. We shall merely smile and wait 


for the inevitable, though perhaps considerably delayed, 
collapse of the new system. With American ships 
“wet” legally outside the three-mile limit and great 
patches of illegal moisture on American soil, there can- 
not be much future for ‘‘ dryness” in the three-mile 
zone, 


A Progress 
London, May 3, 1923 

O one, not even the professed philosophers, really 

likes missing ‘trains. To run after something 

which is not there is a futile proceeding ; the late 
arrival for a train is apt not only to look, but, what is 
worse, to feel both undignified and foolish ; and as there 
has most certainly been a precedent condition of haste, 
neither the nerves nor the temper are likely in a normal 
person to be in the best condition for accepting misfor- 
tune gracefully or calmly. And that is why I would 
like to point out that the missing of a train, which we 
generally regard as an undiluted, although perhaps 
slight, misfortune, need not as a rule be regarded as a 
misfortune at all. True, one’s plans are dislocated; 
and this is so annoying to some people that if they are 
going to pay a visit in the country and miss the train 
they are quite capable of abandoning the whole visit. 
But it is not such a bad thing to have one’s plans dis- 
located, especially if they are only plans for pleasure. 
One is obliged to make new arrangements on the spur 
of the moment, which is always a good thing, awaken- 
ing alike to the faculties or invention and resource. 
To the modern mind the chief trouble is that a space 
of time, probably one or two hours, lies unmapped and 
unplanned before us; and there are many to whom such 
an interval between two pre-arranged events in their 
time-table represents sheer vacancy and waste of life. 

* 


My suggestion is that it should be regarded as pure 
gain. The train you missed left at three, and there 
isn’t another till five ; you will arrive at your destination 
in time for dinner instead of tea, and so escape the tire- 
some dawdling couple of hours at the beginning of the 
visit. Here, however, at the other end, are two hours 
absolutely added to your day, given to you to use and 
enjoy entirely for your own private advantage. That,* 
I submit, is, in such circumstances, the proper way to 
look upon the accident of missing a train. Your first 
duty is to telegraph to your destination. Failing to 
arrive by the train one has mentioned is so commonly 
caused by the accidental missing of it that people should 
by this time have learned what to do when guests fail to 
turn up at the station ; but in fact they have not learned. 
The motor goes to meet you at the other end ; and when 
you fail to appear, instead of finding out when the next 
train is due, and putting up near by and returning to 
meet it, the chauffeur generally returns to headquarters 
and reports your non-arrival. It may then be just too late 
for the car to be sent back to meet the second train, 
and you are thrown upon the resources of the local 
garage. It is a curious fact that the number of trains 
running to country places is so cunningly devised in 
proportion to the length of the journey and to the dis- 
tance from the station of your friend’s residence, that a 
telegram dispatched immediately after the train’s 
departure just fails to reach its destination in time to 
prevent the station car setting forth in time to meet 
you. The motor-car, it is true, has considerably 
reduced the original magnitude of the misadventure ; 
but even motors have a way of starting unnecessarily 
early, either to collect parcels in the town, or to take 
some departing person to another train. 


* * * 


Nevertheless, you send the telegram and discharge 
your conscience. Having then disposed of your lug- 
gage and opened a credit account with the porter who 
performed prodigies of unavailing speed in trundling it 
to the closed gates, you set forth from the station a 
really free man or woman for the next couple of hours. 
No one except an enthusiast about railways would think 
of remaining in a station, for that way lies depression, 
weariness, and probably indigestion. No, you go forth 
into the town and for once look about you. I can assure 
you that the environment even of Liverpool Street or 
Waterloo may provide you in such circumstances with 
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entertainment at least as engaging as that of Brighton 
or Scarborough. Usually one only sees such neigh- 
bourhoods when beginning or finishing a journey, and 
has no time to wander about and study them; yet there 
are all kinds of interesting and unaccustomed sights 
there, and you have within yourself the pleasant and 
unwonted sensation of being in a place not because you 
are passing through it, but for the simple reason that 
you choose to be there. There are, it is true, other 
methods of employing this holiday interval. If you are 
enterprising enough and have a sure enough hold on the 
time-table, you may take a journey by a slow train along 
your line to some intermediate station at which the later 
train will also stop, and, alighting there, explore a new 
town and a new world. It is an adventurous thing to 
do, and may turn out well; you may make the discovery 
of your life in Chippendale or Jacobean oak. But you 
must be prepared also for its turning out unfortunately. 
The railway stations of small provincial towns have a 
way of being very remote from what is really the centre 
of the town—the church or the High Street, or the river, 
or whatever it is you want tosee. A long and depress- 
ing road leads from the railway station into an apparent 
labyrinth of sordid and equally depressing streets. You 
have an instinctive fear of cutting yourself off by too 
great a distance from the station itself. Mistrust of the 
time-table seizes you; for while the missing of one train 
may be turned to advantage, to miss two in succession 
indicates a certain unfitness for prolonged sojourn in 
this vale of tears. Also it may come on to drizzle, and 
it may be early closing day in the wayside town, and in 
that case the necessity of spending an hour without an 
umbrella in a wet and unknown country town, where all 
the shops are closed, puts you in a worse case than if 
you had remained under the steamy and resounding 
vault of the original railway station. 
* * * 


* There are many ways, of course, in which the 
philosophy outlined in these lines may be applied. If 
there is a stage on a journey which you have wished but 
failed to reach, you derive advantage from better quar- 
ters for the night and an early start in the morning. If 
there is a horse or a picture which you had set your 
heart on possessing, but which another has secured 
before you, well, you may regard yourself as being so 
many pounds in pocket, as having a sum to spend or 
give away which you would not otherwise have 
possessed. If there is an appointment which you hoped 
and failed to get, you may console yourself by reflecting 
that those who had the appointment to give were obvi- 
ously not intelligent people, and would not have been 
satisfactory to work with. And if there is a woman 
you had set your heart on marrying, and she either 
could not or would not—well, perhaps your moment was 
ill-timed, and you missed the departure of that par- 
ticular train for happiness. In that case also I would 
recommend not hanging about the station. Take a 
walk and see the sights, and come back again in good 
time; perhaps she will have changed her mind, and you 
may catch the train at last. In the final resort it is 
worth remembering that there are other trains, other 
stations, and other destinations; although this is a 
somewhat desperate remedy, and is not to be regarded 
as bearing on the proper and philosophical method of 
missing trains. 


Verse 
WEMBLEY AT WESTMINSTER 


To prove your mental eminence 

O’er all St. Stephen’s proud assembly, 
Wise legislator, man of sense, 

Take up a strong line over Wembley ! 
Finance may stay without your ken ; 

To Education rest supinal ! 
You’ll more impress your countrymen 

By speaking on the Football Final. 

I. A. WILLiaMs 


HENRI MATISSE AND RENOIR: MASTER 
PAINTERS 


By Frank Harris 


T was in 1911 or 1912, in Roger Fry’s me 
extition in London of the French 

and Cubists, that I first saw a nude by Matisse—g 
girl’s figure. At first glance it looked crude, bad! 
drawn; then I noticed that the bare outline cine’ 
sense of weight and suddenly I saw that the drawj 
which seemed like a child’s drawing, was in fact 
masterly in simplification, suggesting everything; ful] 
of meaning just because of what it left unsaid. The 
Cézannes had already made a great impression on me 
and meeting Bernard Shaw I found that he shared my 
feeling, was impressed as I was impressed; certain 
landscapes of Cézanne were astonishing; a Tahitan 
nude too, of Gauguin—a brown girl thrown face down. 
wards on the white sheet of a bed like a famous Manet 
and almost as striking, I thought. Time and again | 
returned to study this Cézanne or that, and nearly as 
often I went to the Matisse for the astounding crafts. 
manship of the drawing. The other day I heard that 
Matisse was in Nice: I called on him, and told him 
how I admired his work. He met me cordially, took 
me up to his studio, showed me his latest sketches and 
we talked chiefly painting for an hour or more. 

Henri Matisse does not look his fifty years of age: 
a man of middle height, strongly built, with square 
shoulders : a well featured face, noticeably broad and 
high forehead; round grey eyes; sparse hair, short, 
thin beard and small moustache all reddish auburn 
tinged with grey; he is neatly, conventionally dressed. 
No portrait here, I admit, because there is no pre- 
dominant feature—Matisse’s face does not suggest his 
talent—he looks a healthy well-to-do bourgeois. Our 
talk was cut short by a girl, clearly the model whose 
figure Matisse had used in a dozen of the drawings 
and paintings scattered about. I took my leave; but 
as he pressed me to call again soon, as he would be 
going to Paris in a short time, I called again two or 
three days later and we had another talk—this time 
more personal, intimate. 

His entire sincerity impressed me; there was no 
pose in him, no affectation, he was all given to his 
work. 

‘* Did you reach the mastery quickly? ’’ I asked, 
‘* or had you a long apprenticeship? ”’ 

‘* My life’s story,’’ he said, ‘‘ is very uneventful: I 
can tell it very shortly. I was born on the last day of 
1869 at Cateau-Cambresis (Nord). My parents, well- 
to-do shopkeepers, wanted me to be a lawyer, and from 
eighteen to twenty-two years of age I honestly tried to 
be an attorney’s clerk at St. Quentin. But there was 
a school of embroidery on cloth founded by Quentin de 
Latour in the town and I was so attracted by painting 
and drawing that I got up every morning, even in 
winter, and from 7 to 8 o’clock attended the classes. 
At length my parents consented to let me give up law 
and go to Paris to study painting. A painter in St. 
Quentin knew Bouguereau and Gabriel Terrier and it 
was to Bouguereau that I went on reaching Paris. A 
curious choice for me—eh? ’’ Matisse went on laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ unexpected, eh? I stuck it nearly three months 
and then resolved that I was too old for their teaching. 
I left them and went to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and 
copied the antiques while the light lasted, naturally 
the old Greek sculptures. There I had the good luck 
to meet Gustave Moreau, who was kind enough to 
open his workshop to me where I drew every morning 
from living models.’’ 

‘* Did Moreau teach you much? ”’ I asked. 

Nothing,”’ replied Matisse, no one ever teaches 
us anything, and Moreau was too literary; they don’t 
see things as we painters do. In the afternoons ! 
went to the Louvre and copied the Chardins and Pous 
sins and Raphaels: I’ll never forget Fragonard’s La 
lecon de musique, or Chardin’s La Pipe, or La Rave, 
or La Pyramide des Fruits, or Poussin’s Narcisse of 
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Bacchanale, or Raphael’s Portrait of Balthazar Casti- 
glione, or Philippe de Champagne’s Dead Christ. I 
can show you a reproduction of my copy. All the 
copies I made at this time were bought by the French 
Government and sent to provincial museums. For in- 
stance, my copy of the Chasse of Annibal Carracci is 
in the Hétel de Ville at Grenoble. I only mention this 
to show that I was a diligent and rather a successful 
student. I really loved copying masterpieces. 
Unlike most artists,” Matisse went on, “I like re- 
productions of my work: the more you give, the more 
there is in the reproduction.”’ 

“| see,” I cried, ‘‘ I had not thought of that.”’ 

“But my true pleasure came,’’ Matisse continued, 
“ on leaving the Louvre when I used to hurry to the 
ue Lafitte to Durand Ruel’s shop, where I could gaze 
my fill at the Cézannes and other impressionists and so 
complete my view of the growth of art right up to our 


x Some fifteen years ago now, a group of young 
artists got together and asked me to come and correct 
their work : they were nearly all gifted, so I consented 
and soon the school grew to sixty or more and took too 
much of my time and thought. I came to understand 
that I was wasting my time in helping others, that 
every artist has to stand on his own feet and learn his 
own lessons and that I, too, must for the future con- 
centrate on my work and leave others to their own in- 
spiration. Since then I have, I think, done better. 
Now, from time to time, I have the joy to believe that 
this or that piece of my work has real stuff in it, and 
may endure. That’s heaven for the artist. Besides, 
I have the pleasure to know that my work is appreci- 
ated more and more widely and now makes life easy 
to me and my wife and my three children, whom I 
love, and who love me. And so I regard myself with 
reason, I think, as a happy man, though I have more 
than one shirt,’’ and he laughed gaily, charmingly. 

A little later I asked Matisse to dinner: he replied 
that he never ate at night but he’d be glad to come in 
after dinner. When he came I naturally wanted to 
know why he did not eat dinner. ‘‘ For ten or twelve 
years now,”’ he said, ‘‘ I have found the midday meal 
enough. It’s a pleasure to eat when you’re hungry,” 
he went on; ‘‘ I love my dinner in the middle of the 
day and eat like an ogre, and get a little siesta after- 
wards and digest it all. But if I eat again at night I 
feel heavy and soon awake with a nightmare. I go 
to bed at ten and get up about six, partly because I 
want all the light I can get. I’ve almost perfect 
health,’? he continued, ‘‘ better now than when I was 
twenty. One must learn how to live. I drink very 
little, usually put water in my wine or take a glass of 
beer; no spirits, no excess of any kind.’’ Matisse has 
practical wisdom and that astonishing French modera- 
tion that uses without abusing all the pleasures of 
life—a wise man and a great workman! Several 
times in talking he illustrated some peculiarity of paint- 
ing with musical examples. 

“ You love music? *’ I asked, at length. 

“‘ Yes, indeed,’’ he replied, ‘‘ it’s my one recreation. 
I play the violin,’’ he added, ‘‘ have always played it 
from childhood ; but as I grew to some mastery in my 
art, I wasn’t satisfied to play my violin so badly. A 
master musician told me that if I practised for a year 
I'd get the comparative skill I wanted, so once I took 
lessons for a year and often played six hours a day, 
and, as a result, I am able now to please myself by 
my playing and sometimes my friends.”’ 

My admiration of Matisse grew, the more I knew of 
him, so at length I turned the talk to the strange 
development of the painter’s art that has taken place 
as a result of studying Kakemonos and Japanese prints 
and above all the marvellous Chinese paintings. To 
my delight I found that Matisse had gone to London 
and knew the wonders of the British Museum. ‘‘ A 
poet,’’ he said simply, ‘‘ showed me there all the 
marvels of the Chinese masters: it was the revelation 
to me of a new world. All barriers of race and time 
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broke down before the realization forced in on me, that 
these Chinamen a thousand years ago saw our problems 
and solved them much as we are solving them.”’ 

** We have the record,’’ I could not help breaking 
in, ‘‘ of one Chinese master 1,700 years ago, who said 
he did not want a mere representation of life but longed 
to paint the rhythm of things; a more philosophic 
Rembranct.”’ 

** I understand,’’ said Matisse, ‘‘ but I love life, 
love to find beauty everywhere ; mere beauty. 

** What about the younger painters in Paris? ’’ I 
broke in, ‘‘ the Cubists, so-called, and = 

** Oh, I’m too self-centred,’’ cried Matisse, ‘‘ too 
much occupied with my work. I have enough to do 
for twenty years yet. Monet is still doing lovely 
things at Giverney; he’s strong as a tree; he eats and 
drinks, takes his coffee and a glass of old brandy after- 
wards, like a young man; and works, works as well as 
ever ; some of his latest things are among his best ——’’ 

“* Oh, you painters,’’ I cried with a touch of envy, 
** you are the darlings of the gods.”’ 

‘* How do you mean? ”’ cried Matisse, ‘‘ we have 
no advantages that I can see.’’ 

** First of all your art!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ It’s the 
only art of universal appeal; the Chinaman, or Jap, 
or the Negro in the heart of Africa, takes pleasure in 
a painting, understands more or less of its beauty and 
power. But we men of letters are prisoned among our 
own race. If they dislike us, and the mass is sure to 
dislike whoever does good new work (he nodded), we 
have no other appeal. Whistler rejected in the United 
States and in Great Britain, sold a picture to the 
Luxembourg, got hung in Paris and praised when 
still a youngster by the French, and so managed at 
long last to impose himself. Great writers are not so 
fortunate.”’ 

‘*T see what you mean,’ replied Matisse, ‘‘ and 
I’m fain to agree with you, though the disabilities of 
the writer never occurred to me before. We painters 
are favoured; but we can make the road up hard 
enough if we want to. My masters were Cézanne and 
Renoir. I never met Cézanne, I regret to say; but 
four years ago I got to know Renoir at Cagnes and he 
made a profound impression on me. 


RENOIR 


“‘Ah! ”’ Matisse went on enthusiastically, ‘‘ I’ve not 
told you of Renoir. Did you know him?’’ (I shook my 
head). ‘* His life was a long martyrdom: he suffered 
for twenty years from the worst form of rheumatism, 
the joints of his fingers were all immense, calloused, 
horribly distorted. He could only hold the brush be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger, high up, for the finger 
was powerless, and all the inside of his right hand was 
seamed with wounds and cuts, distilling blood and pus 
that had to be washed and attended to every little while. 
At the bottom of his back was a great running sore 
that went some five inches up the vertebra and had to 
be washed out every few hours with disinfectants. And 
yet he worked on gaily, full of high spirits and charm- 
ing wit. For years before the end he had to be car- 
ried up and down stairs, could only sit a little while in 
one position, then had to be lifted and put in another ; 
but he weighed nothing; he had wasted to a mere 
handful of bones. One could pick him up in one hand 
quite easily ; his eyes held all the life of his body, his 
eyes and his tongue and his poor twisted, deformed, 
bleeding paw! ”’ 

** And he still did beautiful things? ’’ I asked. 

‘* All his best work! ’’ replied Matisse gravely; ‘‘as 
his body dwindled, the soul in him seemed to grow 
stronger continually and to express itself with more 
radiant ease.’’ 

‘John Quinn in New York,’’ I remarked, ‘“‘ has 
flower-pieces of his that are miracles of beauty——’’ 

‘« But his nudes,’’ Matisse broke in, ‘‘ the loveliest 
nudes ever painted: no one has done better—no one. 
Often he would complete one in an afternoon; but his 
last work he kept by him for over a year. It is his 
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masterpiece, one of the most beautiful pictures ever 
painted.’’ 

** And the theme? ’”’ I asked. 

~“* Two young girls naked on a bank of flowers,”’ 
Matisse continued: ‘‘ ‘ God’s best works,’ Renoir 
used to call them, ‘ His supreme achievement.’ I 
know nothing more beautiful. His sons are going to 
give it to the State, though they were offered two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs for it when Renoir 
died a couple of years ago, and they are not rich. 
Oh, Renoir was a marvel! If you could have seen 
that little wizened manikin with the lambent eyes and 
the picture growing in heavenly beauty at every touch, 
if you could have seen him and heard him talk—sadly 
never! He would tell of the girls he had kissed—the 
best thing in life—he would cry, and dying he enjoyed 
a smutty story and would tell one with superb verve 
when Death had already his hand on his shoulder and 
his hours were numbered. He used to love to tell 
stories of the earlier painters his friends, especially 
how Harpignies used always to liken himself to a 
poireau (leek): white above but vigorous green below. 

** And quite at the end, when I used to fear to call, 
thinking the blinds would be drawn, Renoir was at 
his best. Once when he squirmed with pain, and the 
brush dropped from his hand, I| cried to him: ‘ Why 
torture yourself? You have done so much, Master ! 
You may well be satisfied.’ He turned to me and the 
smile spread from his riotous eyes over his face: ‘ The 
pain passes, Matisse; but the beauty remains. I’m 
quite happy and I shall not die till I have completed 
my masterwork.’ Yesterday I thought it was 
finished, that I could not put on another brush-stroke 
to better it, but la nuit (and he made a grimace of re- 
membered pain) porte conseil (the night brings 
wisdom) ; and now I see that three or four days’ more 
work on it will give it a deeper touch. I shan’t die till 
I've given my best.’ And he laughed delightedly and 
went on with his work; the attendant had to lift or 
lower the picture every little while at his request, as he 
could only paint just in front of his hand. I’ve always 
felt,’’ Matisse continued with tears in his voice, ‘‘ that 
recorded time holds no nobler story, no more heroic, 
no more magnificent achievement than that of Renoir; 
dying in agony, yet determined to put all the loveliness 
of desire and all the beauty of nature, all the sweet joy 
of living into one deathless scene as a possession of 
men for ever, a blessing without alloy. “i 

As Matisse spoke, the picture was etched, so to say, 
in my very soul; the poor dying master with his bleed- 
ing hand, the symbol of his artistry and all it had cost 
him, and beyond and above this the sacred enthusiasm, 
the deathless endeavour that would conjure beauty out 
of suffering, and make loveliness immortal. 


TEST TUBES AND THE MILLENNIUM 
By James AGATE 
R.U. R. By Karel Capek. St. Martin’s Theatre. 
¢ U. R.’ (Rossum’s Universal Robots) is 
R described by its Czech author as a “‘ fantastic 
¢ melodrama.’’ It is not a masterpiece nor, 
except for three minutes towards the end of the third 
act, where the human beings awaiting annihilation 
consider what it is that has got them into the mess, 
does it ever look like a masterpiece. The melodrama 
is curiously botched ; the fantasy has neither head, tail, 
nor identifiable middle; yet the whole makes up a 
fine play. 

When the curtain goes up we find Harry Domain, the 
General Manager of Rossum’s Universal Robots, 
dictating to a typist paragraphs at least two and a 
half times as long as any young woman could grasp. 
This is because she is not a human being, but a 
mechanical contrivance. Her inventor, now dead, has 
left a formula whereby she and the male of her kind 
can be turned out by the million. The efficiency of 


the Robot being two and a half times greater than 


-they propose to start 


that of Man, his cost of upkeep ten times less and his 
initial cost £25, less, presumably, 24 per cent. s 
cash, it follows that all over the world employers of 
labour are dismissing humans and taking on machines, 
The crux of the question is this: What will mankind 
make of an invention which, ex hypothesi, does awa 
with human labour? Will man, who has hitherto eaten 
bread in the sweat of his brow, eat it so soon as wealth 
can be artificially created in the lubricating oil of these 
enriching machines? The answer is to be found in that 
old anomaly, the pies in the cookshop window and the 
nosing urchins, the shoeless and the strings hanging 
in the bootmaker’s doorway. Put on one side a belief 
that such an invention reducing mankind to lotus-eaters 
would be an inestimable curse; concede it in the 
abstract to be a boon. Either way—and Capek 
obviously holds the former view—humanity, being 
what it is, must destroy itself before the event is 
determined. The burden of a music-hall song comes to 
mind here: 

The rich get rich 

And the poor get nothing. 


We know that a shower of Robots, however univers- 
ally intended, would in the first instance result in the 
rich getting richer and the poor poorer. It is 
immaterial whether the rich were the orderly capitalists 
of tradition or the new-fangled, ungovernable scum. 
The Stadium, so to speak, would be overwhelmed 
before the common sense of the world’s peoples, which 
is its ultimate police, could come to its rescue. Capek 
sees half of this, and imagines the governments of 
Europe ordering millions of Robots with which to make 
war upon one another. But the greater probability is 
that there would be no governments left, that those 
who must at first become unemployed and destitute 
millions would have precipitantly destroyed them. 
That Capek has seized upon the military, and neg- 
lected the economic, problem shows that he has mas. 
tered only half his subject. First he makes his Robots 
not only in the image of man, but of man and woman, 
the excuse for the irrelevant ornament of sex being 
that people prefer pretty housemaids and female typists 
to batmen and orderly-room clerks. Next he intro 
duces a silly woman and a love-interest. Helena Glory 
cannot grasp that the Robots are machines, that they 
are inanimate and non-individual, that they can be 
neither satisfied nor dissatisfied, that just as 
they are never born so they go back to the 
stamping-mill without reluctance. She cannot under- 
stand that they do not feel the need for love. 
Helena, in short, is a fool. She marries the 
General Manager, and then inveigles the Head Chemist, 
who is in love with her, secretly to tinker the Robot 
formula so as to ‘‘ humanize ’’ the machines. (Before 
this the Company has found it necessary to endow its 
creatures with nerve-centres and pain-nerves, so that 
they may not damage themselves through carelessness 
and cause the Company loss.) At the beginning of the 
second act, ten years after the first, the alteration in 
the formula has worked. Robots all over the world 
have become not human, but superhuman; they out- 
number man. They can do all except reproduce their 
kind, the formula for which is locked up in Maitland’s 
safe. For some undiscovered reason human births have 
ceased. This stirs Helena, moved, we feel sure, Jess 
by the unpeopling of the world than by thoughts of all 
the little dears unborn, pettishly to steal and burn the 
formula. They shan’t make any more nasty Robots! 
In the third act communication with Europe has 
ceased; then news comes that the Robots have risen 
and destroyed ‘‘ man the parasite.’’ (Will not Moscow 
confess a touch here?) Only our four or five humans 
remain. They plan to buy escape by bribing the Robots 
with a faked copy of the formula suppressing essentials, 
or, alternatively, with the Company’s profits for the 
half-year. Then, in Juan Fernandez, or elsewhere, 
the human race again. 
If Helena had not destroyed the formula, they 


_could have ‘made millions of Robots (old pat- 
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tern). Alas, they cannot remember it, and must 

humanity again and wait for the Robots 
normal longevity twenty- years) to die. But 
the Robots, refusing to be bribed, kill the humans with 
the exception of the Master-carpenter who worked with 
his hands. The fourth act sees this old man divided 
between his retorts and the Book of Genesis, trying in 
yain to discover how Robots may propagate. And 
then, in the manner of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Love is 
Born. A Robot is drawn to his Robotess, the dis- 


traught old man dies, a pink light floods the stage, the 


machines decently withdraw, musique de Massenet, 
discreet rapture and curtain ! A new Race, two and a 
half times stronger than Man, has begun, which is 
obviously an excellent thing. But since the author 
set out to prove the opposite, it is also a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

The bones of the play, then, are nonsense; but as 
entertainment and also as mental stimulus, if only to 
find out what is wrong, ‘ R.U.R. ’ is magnificent. The 
Robots themselves are immensely impressive, and we 
do feel that Life and Death are being considered 
elementally, and not with the mawkish curiosity which 
likes to ‘‘ go upstairs and see the body.’’ There are 
three fine things in the play—the tremendous jibe at 
that sense of property which insists upon pain-nerves, 
the Chief Robot’s acquiescence in dissection for the 
good of his kind, and the last-hour confab of the 
humans. ‘“‘ I didn’t do it for their beastly individuals,”’ 
cries Domain; ‘‘ I did it because it was a grand inven- 
tion.’ The recognition that work done to man’s own 
honour and glory may bring about man’s wreckage is 
pure Ibsen. This play is more than a gesture of 
annoyance at listening-in sets and other ‘‘ improve- 
ments ’’; but Capek should write it all over again and 
eliminate his silly woman. It was magnificently 
played by all the Robots, and terrifyingly by their 
leader, Mr. Leslie Banks, all but his voice, which was 
too high-pitched and sounded squeaky. Mr. Basil 
Rathbone did very pleasantly and manfully; Mr. 
Clifford Mollison almost spoiled a finely ironical per- 
formance by a too hysterical exit; Mr. C. V. France 
was perfect; Mr. Brember Wills was admirable in his 
collected moments, less good in his shambling depic- 
tion of the Last of his Race, as Bulwer would most 
certainly not have drawn him, and as Mr. Shaw con- 
ceivably might. And when the old man jumped out of 
his chair to make his grand denunciation, he did it so 
suddenly that I thought the cat had bitten him. Miss 
Ada King, Manchester’s best product, earnest as some 
infuriated mouse, very nearly played everybody else off 
the stage. Miss Frances Carson exuded senti- 
mentality and an irritating amount of charm, but it was 
not her fault that one wanted Helena cut out of the 
play. For the setting, nothing but the highest praise. 
The formalized models pretending to be ‘‘ scenery,”’ 
were exactly right, and the Schwabe-Haseit system of 
lighting and a projected background, though a little 
unsteady, gave a good account of itself. But wouldn’t 
the background change better by dissolving? At 
present it shuts off and begins again like an old- 
fashioned lantern-slide. The massed symbolical 
grouping of the Robot quartet in the last act approached 
genius. No one should miss this most interesting 
play. 

NEXT WEEK’S PRODUCTIONS 


May 8. Her Temporary Husband. Duke of York's. 
May 9. Ned Kean of Old Drury. Drury Lane. 


A Woman s Causerie 
FOREIGNERS IN FLORENCE 


EAR to me, in a tea-shop, a girl was talking 
about Florence. ‘‘ It isn’t at all bad now that 
it’s crowded, but I hear the rest of the year it’s 
quite awful. There isn’t a soul here.’’ Certainly in 
March and April Florence becomes a suburb of London 


and New York, and less important places as well; but 
though during the other months of the year it is less 
full, it is a very much pleasanter place. In September, 
when chiefly Italians pass through on their way to 
Rome and the South, it is a prettier and better-dressed 
crowd that lolls in the Via Tornabuoni. Italian youth, 
burnt by the sun and sea, is as pretty a sight as the 
world has to show. 


* * * 


Though to Italians the price of whatever they have 
to buy seems exaggeratedly high, the tourist, after 
grumbling at his hotel bills, smiles at the sight of the 
shops. He grumbles at hotel prices, and he groans 
at the price of antiques; the rest he finds cheap and 
proceeds at once to say so, making prices jolt ever 
upward. But the desire of his heart, prepared care- 
fully by the connoisseur and art dealer, is a craving for 
old things. His eye sees no form, no colour, his 
fingers handle no material, that has not on it the 
stamp of age. Worm holes are his delight, and the 
dust of the high road his guarantee of beauty. He 
comes to a country where the tradition of good work 
has never died, and instead of using his eyes to see 
that the men who made all that he has been taught to 
admire are still, through those who have come after 
them, working with the same knowledge and the same 
passion, he is hypnotized by his masters and looks 
only for that on which Time has set his mark. It is 
pleasant, however, to know that many a buyer in his 
far-distant home boasts of a fourteenth-century work 
of art that is fourteenth century only in that the sense 
of beauty that guided the fourteenth-century worker 
still guides the hands of his descendant. 


When those who furnish their houses in a somewhat 
ostentatious manner realize that their rooms are but 
the monotonous twins of those of the dealers from 
whom they buy, they may get restive and ask for some- 
thing new. In the decoration and furnishing of the 
foreign-owned villas of Florence—there are exceptions 
—and the houses of the great art dealers, there is only 
the difference that the dealers do not further over- 
decorate with flowers. But the whole question of 
antiquities is a matter of snobbery and fashion ; personal 
taste, good or bad, scarcely exists. Different shep- 
herds lead different flocks, and the shepherds who have 
collected the greatest amount of wool are those who 
have been in at the first shearing. It is, though, some- 
what galling to know that those who have made a 
fortune out of old Italy use the influence that this for- 
tune gives them in decrying the work of the men 
among whom they—by favour—live. 


* * * 


It would be stupid to deny that the Florentine anti- 
quarian has taste. For this he owes much to the 
taste and knowledge of an Englishman—Herbert 
Horne—who had enormous influence on everything to 
do with Florentine antiquities when the study of old 
art was awakening from a sleep. But there is always 
one to sow and another to reap. And if the men who 
are now doing good work are discouraged by knowing 
that when they paint an imitation seventeenth-century 
flower picture or Madonna with a gold back- 
ground on rotten wood, their work is worth (to some- 
one else) two hundred pounds, and if they sign their 
names they may get two hundred pence, it is only 
what they must expect. The men who rule the taste 
of the world by suggestion, innuendo, and at times 
the Press, have decreed that modern Italian art, pure 
and applied, can be ignored, and modern Italian art 
may languish for the foreigner (Italians are good 
buyers) till another with the feeling for beauty and the 
knowledge of Horne rises to find that it is worthy of 
study and appreciation. ‘ 
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Letters to the Editor 


{| The Editor of the Saturpay REviEw welcomes the free expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions themselves and the 


manner of their expression. 


§| Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the writer’s name are more likely to be 


published than long and anonymous communications. 


‘| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same week, should reach us by the first post 


on Wednesday. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LAND 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Conservatism is rightly looked upon as the 
Country Party, and it now has a chance of putting the 
countryside on its feet. 

If it fails, if agriculture continues to mean low wages 
for the men who work the land, very few of them on 
the land, no ladder by which young labourers can 
acquire land and stock it by means of loans from agri- 
cultural banks, acre after acre seeded to grass, insol- 
vency for many farmers, no home-grown wheat as a 
granary in time of war, it is difficult to see how the 
Government can escape defeat. 

Agriculturists are indebted to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture for what he has already promised to do, but long 
loans and reduced rates, though a help, will not keep an 
arable farmer solvent; if he cannot grow wheat at a 
profit he must go to the wall. 

The farmer says openly he has been let down by the 
taking away of the subsidy, on the strength of which 
he bought his farm; the labourer knows he cannot live 
on his present wage in any comfort, and he has never 
forgiven the late Government for doing away with the 
Wages Boards. He looks to the present Government 
to bring them back. 

Will anything short of a bonus or subsidy speed the 
plough? What else will find work for men on the land? 

Grass means a minimum of labour. The effect of the 
Corn Production Act on the life and well-being of our 
villages must have been seen from the inside to be fully 
realized. Every pound spent would be productive and 
much of it would find its way back to the Exchequer. 
The town voter of to-day realizes pretty clearly the close 
connexion between town and country. If the subsidy 
be balanced by a Wages Board, and if the prosperity of 
agriculture be assured, he is not going to oppose ; it will 
all come back to him in a greater demand for his goods. 

I am, etc., 
Milborne Port A. G. SPARROW 


THE REMEDY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Under existing conditions the matter rests 
with Government and bankers. No ‘“ subsidies,’’ no 
‘* doles ’’ are required. ‘‘ Paper’’ is the only way 
out. The opening up of land, with ‘‘ free’’ access on 
payment of a market rent, will enable municipalities, 
builders, tenants and unemployed to enjoy all rights, 
to which they are entitled as traders and citizens. Gold, 
or equally valuable reserve, is necessary to establish and 
stabilize ‘‘ paper’’ currency. It is very simple, so 
simple that its very simplicity damns it in the eyes of 
those seeking complexities and legal jargon. Within 
three months every available man and woman can be 
engaged in economic remunerative employment. A 
busy building trade means a busier time for all manu- 
facturing and agricultural trades. The reserve, be- 
hind the ‘‘ paper ’’’ issued, are ‘‘ The Homes of the 
People,’’ each and every one being a tenant-owner and 
direct taxpayer. Government must lead in a pro- 
cedure that permits builder to take up lease of land at 
a ground rent—practically ‘‘ fee simple ’’—pdyable in 
perpetuity. This lease he will deposit with banker, 
who on surveyor’s certificate shall advance 85 per cent. 
cost of ‘ bricks and mortar ’’ at certain stages. The 
advance shall be made in Treasury notes, endorsed 
‘* Rentes,’’ by the bank of issue. They shall be valid 


in every way as currency. They are a first charge at 
5 per cent. on land and house, subject to payment of a 
ground rent, not to exceed one-tenth of the “ rack 
rent.’’ Builder may sell or transfer his interest to 
occupying tenant. Every addition made to land or 
house increases the ‘‘ Rentes ’’ value, which can never 
fall below ‘‘ face ’’ value, 20s. in the £. These 
‘* Rentes ’’ return 4 per cent. to investor or annuitant, 
One per cent. will pay administration costs. The issue 
of this ‘‘ paper,’’ with its increasing reserve, will 
stabilize it to a gold standard, set all unemployed to 
work, and create a boom in trade beyond expectation, 
always providing men of character—obituaries are not 
all yet written—are selected for control of the ‘‘paper” 
issued. 
I am, etc., 
36 Gap Road, S.W.19 James A. Ranpat 


RENT RESTRICTION ACT 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REview 


SIR,—I should like to see more letters like the one in 
your issue of April 28, on Rent Restriction. _ It is cer. 
tainly a serious indictment of ill-considered measures as 
they affect the individual. 

Il faut souffrir pour étre belle, and so in like ratio the 
unfortunate property owner has to pay for his fortune, 
good or otherwise, in the want of general knowledge of 
his position, and, as your correspondent truly remarks, 
the sympathy seems to go chiefly to one party only. 

This is, I suppose, one result of democracy. The 
school teacher and his objectionable partner seem some- 
how familiar figures in our modern education. Mira- 
bile dictu! But the summary of facts he gives in his 
concluding paragraph—although, let us hope, excep 
tional—is most instructive and may well be digested 
by all those who still believe in the capitalist who “‘ sits 
in his gilded parlour with his feet upon the mantel. 
pieve.” 

I am, etc., 

Salisbury ‘* One More UNFORTUNATE” 


THE FIGHT ABOUT THE PRAYER BOOK 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—What does Canon Adderley mean by saying 
that the Prayer Book was scrapped during the war? 
Surely during that period it proved of the greatest 
comfort to thousands, both at the Front and at home 
in England. Let us be careful lest we too lightly prize 
the heritage which has been handed down to. us. 

I am, etc., 

Twickenham ** Loyatty” 


To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REVIEW 


SIR,—The notion that we Anglo-Catholics are 
introducing a policy of party aggression into the affairs 
of the Church of England is historically so false that 
it demands a protest. The movement began, in as far 
as any movement can be said to have a formal begit- 
ning, with Keble’s Assize sermon at Oxford in 1833. 
This was followed by the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ the 
notorious ‘ Tract 90’ being published in 1841. For 
over eighty years we Anglo-Catholics have been bullied 
and persecuted by those in authority, first in the 
University of Oxford, and, since the passing of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, in 1870, by the 
bishops, with a few honourable exceptions. 
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The attack slackens from time to time, but the policy 
of bullying and persecuting has never been abandoned, 
or appreciably modified. The Royal Commission on 
Discipline was directed against exactly the same teach- 
ing as the Public Worship Regulation Act was intended 
to suppress : and the movement for Prayer Book Re- 
vision grew out of the Commission on Discipline. And 


as the attack is the continuation of a policy inaugurated 


in mid-nineteenth century, so it is equally true that the 
Anglo-Catholic movement retains its mid-nineteenth- 
century character. Such famous London churches as 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, St. Michael’s, Shoreditch, St. 
Mary Magdalen, Munster Square, All Saints, Mar- 
garet Street, have made no appreciable change in their 
teaching or ceremonial during the last half-century. 
Even in comparative trifles there is continuity. St. 
Alban’s is still rather Roman in its ceremonial—St. 
Mary Magdalen strictly Sarum in its use. Newman’s 
‘Tract go’ is as frankly pro-Roman as the most 
advanced utterances of the last Anglo-Catholic 
Congress. 

During the struggle for existence, lasting nearly a 
century, the Anglo-Catholic policy has been one of self- 
defence, not aggression. It had to be: that was all 
that could be done! The English Church Union has 
defended priests very ably, and has broken the back 
of legal prosecutions, but it never attacked. It was 
not able to. The advertising of the movement has 
come from the activities of its enemies, not from its 
own wish for publicity. We Anglo-Catholics survived 
the attack in Oxford which followed ‘ Tract go,’ and 
we survived the Public Worship Regulation Act of 
1870; and it is probable that we shall survive the 
National Assembly and a Revised Prayer Book. If, 
finally, we are driven out of the Church of England, it 
will be a far more formidable exodus than could have 
taken place if we had all followed Newman. 

But is it worth while trying to drive us out? And 
would anything very dreadful happen if we did 
dominate the Church of England, and undo the work 
of the Reformation, and restore High Mass as the 
norm of Christian worship? That is the practical 
question. 

I am, etc., 
LauRENCE W. Hopson 

Ashbourne, Derbyshire 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw 


SIR,—May I suggest that you and some of your cor- 
respondents are rather hard on the Anglo-Catholic 
party? 

If, as all Protestants must agree, those who came into 
power on Queen Elizabeth’s accession had the right to 
alter the doctrine of the English Church by introducing 
(what is practically) the present Prayer Book, others 
have equally the right to desire, and work for, the can- 
cellation of some or all of the changes then made. 

As a matter of fact Anglo-Catholics generally would 
be entirely satisfied with revision on the lines of 
Edward’s First Prayer Book, which (as your readers are 
aware) was introduced under moderate Protestant influ- 
ences in 1549, and given up under Calvinistic influences 
only two years later. 

I am, etc., 


London G. WESTON 


THE SWINBURNIAN SONNET 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—In addition to the two well-known forms of the 
Sonnet, namely, the Italian or Petrarchan, and the 
English or Shakespearian, many variations have been 
adopted by successive English poets. Edmund 
Spenser, for instance, invented a form of his own, as 
also did Milton and Keats, but few persons are prob- 
ably aware that on one occasion Swinburne also adopted 
a characteristic modification of the sonnet, which we 
quote from that excellent anthology ‘ Voices of 


Nature,’ edited by Dr. Ernest A. Baker, in the year 


1908 : 
HAWTHORN DYKE 

All the golden air is full of balm and bloom 

Where the hawthorns line the shelving bank with flowers. 

Joyous children born of April’s happiest hours, 

High and low they laugh and lighten, knowing their doom, 

Brief as brief—to bless and cheer they know not whom, 

Heed not how, but washed and warmed with suns and showers 

Smile, and bid the sweet soft gradual banks and bowers 

Thrill with sunlit fire or starry gloom. 

All our moors and lawns all round rejoice, but here 

All the rapturous resurrection of the year 

Finds the radiant utterance perfect, sees the word 

Spoken, hears the light that speaks it. Far and near, 

All the world is heaven; and man and flower and bird 

Here are one at heart with all things seen and heard. 

It will be noticed that in the above sonnet with 
hendecasyllabic lines Swinburne has followed the prac- 
tice of many of the French poets by beginning the sestet 
with a couplet. This he has also done in his sonnets 
respectively entitled ‘In San Lorenzo’ and ‘ Armand 
Barbés.’ Some critics will doubtless object to the final 
couplet of the sonnet, but the final couplet is to be 
found in many of our best English sonnets, including 
Michael Drayton’s ‘ Last Chance,’ Blanco White’s 
‘ Night and Death,’ Wordsworth’s ‘ Sonnet cn the Son- 
net,’ Rossetti’s ‘Match with the Moon,’ Keats’s ‘ Last 
Sonnet,’ and Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Shakespeare.’ 

I am, etc., 
SAMUEL WADDINGTON 

50 Brondesbury Villas, N.W.6 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ BEER 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—During the whole of my life I have been liv- 
ing in agricultural villages and small rural towns, and 
my avocation is one which brings me into close personal 
contact with agriculturists daily. I reside in a 
smail village situate in the midst of a very large agri- 
cultural district, in which I visit every parish (about 
100) periodically, and I can unhesitatingly assert that 
a very large proportion of the land workers are, and 
have been, profoundly, and to my mind, legitimately, 
discontented at the cost of their daily pint of beer, 
which is still out of all proportion to that of other 
beverages entering into the daily dietary of our people. 
So far from a minority being thus dissatisfied with the 
gross imposition which has been put upon beer by 
successive Governments of late, my personal experi- 
ence is that a very large majority show dissatisfaction 
in this matter. I agree with Mr. Adkins that many 
of the men’s leaders are abstainers, and he may be 
interested to know that not a few of these gentlemen 
have had little or no practical experience in the industry 
which is being conducted under such difficulty at the 
present time, that their chief aim is the attempt to bring 
it under State control, and that the amelioration of the 
condition of their members under an individual system 
of farming is secondary to their campaign of Land 
Nationalization. 

Whether Mr. Adkins is qualified by actual contact 
to speak of the atmosphere of the village ‘‘ pub”’ or 
chapel quoted by him, I do not know, but I can say of 
the former that those who are in the habit of meeting 
there have displayed genuine and not unfair resent- 
ment at the excessive cost of beer, and the recent con- 
cession is only an overdue instalment towards the 
attainment of an equitable cost of beer to a body of 
poorly paid men whose work is of the greatest import- 
ance to the nation. Although it may be regrettable, 
it is nevertheless true that the number of workers who 
attend the village chapel is a very small one in com- 
parison with those who go elsewhere or nowhere— 
whose fault this is I do not pretend to know—but I 
think it is quite fair to say that the majority of those 
who are chapel-goers are abstainers of a fervent type, 
who regard the taking of a glass of alcoholic liquor 
as a mortal offence, and thus are hardly likely to 
exercise an unbiased judgment on the question under 
consideration. May I respectfully remind Mr. Adkins 
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that it is not essential for a man or woman to be a 
teetotaller in order to command respect from those 
among whom they live, and to drink beer is no more 
a crime than to drink any of the many beverages 
common to our people? | do not forget that it was 
said of One who was not an abstainer, that He was 
“‘ a gluttonous man and a winebibber,’’ and the digni- 
fied and convincing reply thereto, which I commend to 
all who regard the taking of alcoholic liquor as akin to 
crime. 
I am, etc., 
Peterborough Ernest A. DANBURY 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay REviEw 


SIR,—I have no desire for ‘‘ the last word,” but Mr. 
Adkins’s letter in your issue of April 28 is such a perfect 
example of teetotal propaganda that I crave space for a 
few lines in reply. 

1 should be interested to learn exactly what Mr. 
Adkins means by a “‘ fair proportion of abstainers,” 
but my sole point was that it is unjust that a man earn- 
ing 20s. for fitty-four hours’ work should have to pay— 
owing chiefly to taxation—nearly a third of this amount 
if he wished to consume a couple of pints of beer each 
day, or, in the alternative, go without. 

but obviously Mr. Adkins is one of those who hold 
that the agricultural, or any other, labourer does com- 
mit a crime if he drinks that very moderate quantity 
ol beer, sharing it in many cases with his wife. 

li any ‘* serious injustice” has been done to anyone, 
it appears to me that the chapel-goers have a distinct 
grievance against Mr. Adkins himself for his assertion 
that the headquarters of rural revolt is more often the 
village chapel than the village ‘‘ pub” ! 

I am, etc., 
44 Cicada Road, S.W.18 R. S. Farrow 


[This correspondence is closed.—Epb. S.R. 


TOWN ENCROACHMENT ON THE COUNTRY 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAyY REVIEW 


SIR,—You rightly deplore the wholesale devastation 
of our rural districts by hideous suburbs, but you fail to 
point out the only remedy, which is the arrest of the 
modern craze for living in isolated one- and two-story 
‘* villas’ and bungalows, under the pretence that they 
are ‘‘ country cottages.” Thus our lovely, picturesque 
countryside is being constantly vulgarized by sprawling 
untidy suburbs, soon to degenerate into slums, involving 
a daily journey of two hours or more, so that for half 
the year the occupier hardly sees his ‘‘ garden ” at all. 
This absurd mania for turning cities into an agglomera- 
tion of straggling, squalid townships is almost peculiar 
to England, the very country where there is least space 
to spare for such a wasteful fad, whereas in America, 
where there is unlimited room for expansion (and no 
ancient villages to destroy), people live in tall apart- 
ment-houses of from eight stories upwards. Without 
advocating skyscrapers, one must wish that those resid- 
ing in a city could be content to inhabit city-like houses, 
and if our builders would revert to the terraces of former 
times, but provided with flats and lifts, there is no doubt 
that they would find ample demand, at least on the part 
of those who prefer living near their work to travelling 
twenty or thirty miles every day to get to it. 

I am, etc., 
E, A. PHIPSON 


SONGS WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 
SIR,—No musical departure of modern times has 
provoked such widespread interest as the popularity of 
the unaccompanied song to-day. It is true that the 
movement is one which has excited much _ technical 
criticism, but the poetic value of an unaccompanied 


song has yet to be assailed. There has long been a_ 


tendency on the part of composers to drown not only 
the uttered words but to enter with, perhaps, too great 


an enthusiasm into their orchestration by means of 
instrumental accompaniment and to obscure in thej 
exuberance the subtle charm of word light and shade 

The composer of the unaccompanied song just helps 
the building of a dream. The song in reality is accom. 
panied by imagination stirred. ‘ Evangeline Passes,’ 
by Herbert Bedford, were it accompanied would not 
retain its imagery or its tender charm. Other sounds 
would intrude, fair sounds, perhaps, but they may drown 
or they may detract from the Passing of Evangeline, 
There are many other songs, the words of which inspire 
a desire on the part of the poet to plunge into the ocean 
of Sound and rescue them. 

I am, etc., 
London MALCOLM Mackenziz 


BRITISH OR FOREIGN ARTISTS? 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY Review 


SIR,—I see an announcement that paintings of 
dance ritual and movement in Java and elsewhere are 
on exhibition for three weeks in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and that they are the work of a 
Swedish artist. This is all to the good, but why, 
then, do the authorities not invite an English artist 
whose work is of a similar type of interest, and who 
has been working for ten years in the study of rhythm 
and design in British tropical islands—studying native 
dances, and also natural phenomena; who, moreover, 
has had about 300 exhibitions in American and 
Canadian museums? 

Why a Swede, and not a British artist? Or, if a 
Swede may be so lucky, why may not a British subject 
benefit in a similar way? 

I am, etc., 
The Royal Institution, W.1 AMELIA DeFRIEs 


[The obvious reply to this seems to be that nationality 
in Art is a secondary, not a primary, consideration.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


LEIGHTON HOUSE 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW 


SIR,—From the activity of London life it is a rare 
pleasure to step into a house whose design and embel- 
lishments reflect a spirit devoted to beauty, expressed 
by the colour and decoration of the East mingled with 
the dignity and restraint of classic art. It lulls the 
mind to a tranquillity pleasantly conscious as it is in 
immediate contrast to the stir of the outer world. This 
mood created in Leighton House by the Arab Hall with 
its gentle fountain, whose splashing water half speaks 
the calm, is in no way disturbed by Leighton’s sketches 
and reproductions of his pictures nor by the few 
examples of Watts that adorn the magnificent studio 
upstairs—all is in keeping. But the charm is broken 
by the paintings of Mrs. De Morgan that occupy one 
end of the studio. 

I will not enter into a criticism of the works of that 
beautiful spirit Mrs. De Morgan, but they are surely a 
harsh tumble from the lofty regions previously enjoyed 
and do in their present place wring a cry of protest. 
But worse is yet to come: mediocre water-colours for 
sale. One’s thoughts were certainly far away from a 
suburban picture shop, but it seems commercialism will 
not let us rest for many minutes. 

I am, etc., 


South Norwood, S.E.25 A. W. 


QUICK WORK 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Our Post Office comes in for a great deal of 
abuse. I should therefore like to place on record af 
item to the credit side. I wrote a letter in Victoria 
Street at 12.30 p.m. and it was delivered to a member 
of White’s, St. James’s, when he came in to lunch. 
The receiving office stamped it 12.45 p.m. 

I am, etc., 


St. James’ Club F. H. BuLkgeLey-JOHNSON 
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Reviews 
SIR MARK SYKES 


Mark Sykes: His Life and Letters. 
Leslie. Cassell. 16s. net. 


IR MARK SYKES was a man of many gifts ; he 
had a highly original and ever-alert sort of mind, 
with extraordinary personal charm; and he was withal 
2 very gallant fellow, as is shown admirably in this 
fascinating biography of him by his cousin, Mr. Shane 
Leslie. Within the short span of thirty-nine years 
Sir Mark exhibited an amazing versatility, due mainly 
to his natural brilliance, and partly, no doubt, to the 
eccentric education he received from his father, who 
introduced him to the Druses of Lebanon when a mere 
child, and took him to hear famous criminal trials 
instead of to the pantomime. During his short career 
he essayed the réles of traveller, explorer, cartographer, 
actor, author, cartoonist, diplomat, and politician, and 
though not equally eminent in them all, in none did he 
fail of distinction. He excelled as a conversationalist 
and also as a letter-writer, whether the letters were 
private or addressed to the Press; as Mr. Leslie recalls, 
several of his most important letters, and notably one 
defending Lord Cromer, appeared in the Saturpay. 
He was a political caricaturist of the first rank; the 
biography is enriched with thirty of his cartoons, and 
very funny they are. In a striking appreciation which 
serves aS an introduction to this book, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, after maintaining that if Sykes had lived he 
would in all probability have reached the Cabinet, 
notes that there seemed at first to be a whimsical 
quality about his ability which impeded his progress, 
but that in the few years he was in Parliament he 
established his position in the House of Commons. The 
truth is, as Mr. Leslie points out, that ‘‘ Mark had no 
real interest in English or Irish politics.’’ His bent 
was in the direction, not of domestic, but of foreign 
affairs, particularly of Near and Middle East affairs, 
and the position he held in the House was won chiefly 
by his intimate knowledge of the Turk and the Arab 
and their lands. Moreover, his action, his policy 
respecting the Near and Middle East, has given him a 
permanent place in history. Whether the ideas that 
inspired him to conclude the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
were right or wrong, or partly right and partly wrong, 
as is the case with most political compacts of like 
character, the fact remains that that Agreement con- 
stitutes a historical landmark not likely ever to be 
obliterated or destroyed. 

It is most unfortunate that so few people in this 
country understand the importance of the Near and 
Middle East to England and the Empire: Sykes un- 
derstood it thoroughly. In 1912 he wrote, ‘* The 
world that lies between London and Calcutta is of 
infinite importance to the English. In war or in peace 
our communications must run across that region by 
land, sea, or canal.’’ Early in his life he formed the 
ambition to be the interpreter of the East to his fellow- 
countrymen. His travels were nearly all confined to 
that region, and all the books he wrote were written 
about it. When the war broke out he was clearly 
indicated for service in that quarter. And serve he 
did, not only with the most self-sacrificing devotion, 
but with far-reaching political effect. As Mr. Churchill 
puts it in the Introduction : 

He (Sykes) became an invaluable factor in all that intricate 

and remarkable policy which split the Arab from the Turk, 

divided the Moslem world at.a most critical juncture, and 


eventually furnished important forces on the desert flank of 
Allenby’s armies. 


By Shane 


If it was Kitchener who conceived this policy, it was 
Sykes who carried it out. He was instructed to come 
'o an arrangement with the French concerning Syria, 
fesopotamia, and Anatolia, and the result was the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement of May, 1916, of which so 
much has been said for and against, Mr. Leslie 


republishes the defence of the Agreement furnished by 
the Foreign Office, and adds little comment of his own 
beyond saying that the question—the Arab question— 
is one on which experts differ, as is true. Well, it is 
a big question, about which books and books might 
be written, and we do not blame Mr. Leslie for not 
trying to deal with it more fully, especially as it is still 
far from anything like a definite solution. How far 
it was advisable or justifiable to turn a thing conceived, 
primarily, as giving a military advantage, or as a 
military necessity, inte a political ideal is open to grave 
doubt, as events have proved. But it was the line 
Sykes took, and with the best of motives. He was 
perhaps not altogether consistent, for while he upheld 
Arab Nationalism, he gave Syria to France and 
advocated Zionism for Palestine. In all he did, how- 
ever, it is certain that he had always at heart what he 
considered to be the interests of England and the 
Empire. This biography is a serious and valuable 
piece of work, on which we congratulate Mr. Shane 
Leslie. 


A NATURALIST’S BEQUEST 


The Last Harvest. By John Burroughs. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ATEST survivor of the distinguished group of 
riters and thinkers who flourished in New Eng- 
land during the middle of the nineteenth century, Mr. 
John Burroughs died recently at a great age, and with 
him a long tradition closed. His mind was serene and 
contemplative, like those of his friends and fore- 
runners, and he lived long enough to find himself 
isolated in a noisy world. The papers which his kins- 
woman, Miss Clara Barrus, has brought together 
in this ‘‘ last harvest’’ of his pen, were written 
after Burroughs had completed his eightieth year, 
but they show little trace of decay. They 
take, it is true, a sombre colouring, as a Words- 
worthian might put it, from the undisguised fact that 
their author had outlived the fashions of his youth. 
His disapproval of what he calls ‘‘ The Reds of Litera- 
ture,’’ and his sarcastic references to the ‘‘ pernicious 
levity ’’ of the daily Press, are symptomatic of his 
years, not of any failure of mental power. Perhaps 
we do well not to apply to the wisest of octogenarians 
for an opinion about his youngest contemporaries. But 
he can still speak to us with knowledge and enthusiasm 
when his theme is what inspired him half a century 
ago. In these last essays Mr. Burroughs returns to 
the consideration of Emerson and Thoreau, writers 
who were his friends and his acknowledged masters 
in the arts of philosophy and woodcraft. He writes of 
them both with admirable judgment and sincerity, not 
blind to the limitations of either, but eager to assert 
the permanent vitality of the best of their work. 

We learn from Miss Barrus that the following para- 
graph, written while Mr. Burroughs was propped up 
in bed, a very little while before his death, was the 
latest exercise of his pen. It was very remarkable as 
summing up, in a final message, the ruling influences 
of his life: 


Let us keep alive the Emersonian memories : that such a man 
has lived and wrought among us. Let us teach our children his 
brave and heroic words, and plant our lives upon as secure an 
ethical foundation as he did. Let us make pilgrimages to 
Concord, and stand with uncovered heads beneath the pine-tree 
where his ashes rest. He left us an estate in the fair land of 
the Ideal. He bequeathed us treasures that thieves cannot break 
through and steal, nor time corrupt, nor rust nor moth destroy. 
Enthusiastic as Burroughs continued to be, he was 

not blind to the imperfections of his idols. He was a 
practised student of the animated world, and a 
naturalist of the type of Hudson and Jefferies. He 
could not conceal from himself that the natural history 
of Emerson and Thoreau was defective, and that they 
were not born to be naturalists, but, as he amusingly 
admits, ‘‘ supernaturalists.’’ In this volume Mr. 
Burroughs does not shrink from calling attention to 
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‘ Walden,’ his best book. But he dwells, with eloquent 
justice, on Thoreau’s merit as an observer who gave 
the right emphasis to New England landscape as no 
other writer had done. The modesty of Mr. Burroughs 
forbade him to hint, what we may boldly say, that his 
own close and graceful studies of nature went farther, 
and were more true because less fantastic than those 
of the hermit of Walden Pond. The books cf John 
Burroughs will long retain the affection of those who 
have been trained in the school of White of Selborne, 
and this ‘ Last Harvest ’ will be garnered with the rest. 


LANDS OF THE THUNDERBOLT 


Lands of the Thunderbolt. By the Earl of 
Ronaldshay. Constable. 16s. net. 


| those regions where symbolism is strong the 
thunderbolt is the symbol among symbols; hence 
the title of this book. Lord Ronaldshay has travelled 
extensively, and he is able to use a valuable store of 
comparative experience in the description of the lands 
which he has visited. Here he tells us of journeys into 
those little-known countries situated in the Eastern 
Himalayas—Sikkim, Chumbi and Bhutan. Lord 
Ronaldshay possesses that rare gift which enables him 
to reproduce the effects of nature in writing at once 
vivid and picturesque. Among the rich and varied 
scenery of these ‘ Lands of the Thunderbolt,’ he has 
found a palette ready to his brush, and he has not 
been slow to avail himself of his opportunities. The 
highlands of Sikkim, the land of the eternal snows, the 
‘“ sombre depths of an enchanted forest,’’ the varied 
riches of mediaeval Bhutan, provide a panorama of 
scenic effects such as can rarely be equalled on the 
earth’s surface. And all this within a few hundred 
miles of the plains of Bengal. It would be no difficult 
matter to persuade us that we are indeed intruders in 
a fairy land, peopled by woodland elfs. Even the 
most disillusioned of travellers cannot fail to find in 
these pages the incentive and the inspiration he needs 
to embark once more upon this, the most hazardous 
of ventures. 

It is when he writes of Bhutan that we like Lord 
Ronaldshay best. There is something peculiarly 
arresting in the characteristics of this strange people. 
Their record in history is none of the best, and their 
qualities are hard to find in the reports of the several 
missions and travellers who have visited the country 
during the last seventy years. There seems a lack of 
courtesy, to say the least of it, in the action of the 
gentleman who rubbed a piece of tea-soaked barley 
meal all about Sir Ashley Eden’s face. But Lord 
Ronaldshay has no difficulties on this point. He writes 
of this mediaeval people, still fragrant with the 
romance of Ivanhoe, with obvious sympathy and under- 
standing. And small wonder. None but a nation of 
artists could have built the monastery of ‘ Tak 
Thsang ’; none but a nation of artists could have 
organized the escort which met Lord Ronaldshay to 
welcome him to Paro. 

But it is not as a description of scenes, however 
magnificent, that Lord Ronaldshay’s book is impor- 
tant, but rather for a remarkably interesting study of 
a form of religion usually known as ‘‘ Lamaism.”’ 
When two religious forces meet, the one essentially 
rational, the other essentially superstitious, the 
triumph of the one or the other would naturally be 
expected. But here nothing of the kind has occurred. 
Both forces have survived, with the result that there 
exists in these lands a form of coalition in religion 
without parallel in the world. The nearest parallel we 
can find is in the development given by the Aryan 
genius of the Persian people to the Semitic doctrines 
of Islam, and this is rather an exaggerated. heresy 
derived from one faith than the coalition of two creeds 
essentially antagonistic in their origins. What is sur- 
prising in this particular coalition is not that super- 
stition and demonolatry should have survived, but that 


Buddhism should have held its ground in this clash of 
influences which are as the poles asunder. That jt 
has done so, there can be no doubt. Buddhism js Not 
an elastic religion, and the attempt to make it so was 
one of the primary causes of its decay and disappear. 
ance from the plains of Bengal. ‘‘ The devouring 
sword of Islam may have hastened the end; but what 
the Mohammedan found to destroy was but the husk 
from which the kernel had already gone.”’ 

What is it, then, that has preserved Buddhism a 
living force and that has enabled it to leave so indelible 
an impression upon the world? Lord Ronaldshay has 
given us his answer : 

For my own part, I have little hesitation in ascribing the 
great influence which the life and teaching of Guatama have 
exercised upon the world, to the lofty ethical content of his 
commandments to mankind. As I have already pointed out, it 
was not in the selfish, if passionless abstention from the duties 
and responsibilities of life, so popular among the teachers of 
his day, that Guatama found the answer which he sought. It 
was in the last of the four Noble Truths that he found the 
solution of his problem—in the pursuit of the Noble Eightfold 
Path—Right Faith, Right Resolve, Right Speech, Right Action 
Right Living, Right Effort, Right Thought, Right Self-concen. 
tration. This was the famous Middle Way giving egress from 
the iron cage, within whose prison bars revolved inexorably and 
unendingly the pitiless cycle of existence, ringing the changes 
from birth to old age to death, and from death to birth again, 
We believe this to be the true answer. A moral 

code was given to the world, a high ethical standard 
was set for mankind, and it is this which has placed 
Buddhism among the great religious forces of all time. 
It is for his treatment of this subject, of supreme 
importance to all who are interested in the religious 
progress of mankind, that we owe Lord Ronaldshay a 
great debt of gratitude. He has given us a book 
which will help to bridge the gulf, perforce so wide, 
which still divides East from West. 


SLIGHTLY SINISTER 


Life Changers. By Harold Begbie. 
Boon. 5s. net. 


HIS is an unpleasant little book, and without 

impugning the good intentions of the author, we 
regret its publication. Mr. Begbie is an author of 
excessive facility, who rushes in where angeis fear to 
tread. The object of his latest venture is the recom- 
mendation of work hitherto secretly performed in our 
leading Universities by an American, whose initials Mr. 
Begbie gives. This man has assured Mr, Begbie that 
‘*he considers privacy essential to his method,” but 
‘* privacy ” is the last thing Mr. Begbie admires, and he 
blurts out the whole secret in this catchpenny volume. 
The work of the American appears to be to have private 
talks with undergraduates, and to induce them to con- 
fess to him, or to one another, their secret sins. Last 
year Mr. Begbie accepted an invitation to meet a number 
of such confessors from both sides of the Atlantic, for 
the purpose of discussing ‘‘ the best means of privately 
extending this remarkable work.” He tells, in decently 
veiled language, what ‘‘ a Rugger Blue ” and a “‘ Beau 
Ideal” and an ‘‘ Absolute Topper ” ‘‘ confessed.” They 
were all splendid young fellows, although they were 
bowed down under a crushing sense of ‘‘ sin,” but when 
they had walked arm in arm with Mr. Begbie’s 
American, and had ‘‘ confessed ” to one another, they 
felt all right again. The ancient Church recognized the 
value of confession, but only when it was made to com- 
petent persons and involved the principle of repentance 
and penance. It was not a furtive exchange of experi- 
ences from sinner to sinner. Moreover, Mr. Begbie, 
who is doubtless a skilful collector of rattling gossip, 
strikes us as the very last person qualified to judge 4 
matter so delicate as the disturbed instincts of adoles- 
cence. To ‘‘ confess” to Mr. Begbie would be to whis- 
per into a microphone. If F. B. is a real American, 
and not the figment of a journalist’s brain, he will be 
very angry at having his system shouted from the 
house-tops. An unwholesome little treatise, and slightly 
sinister as well. 
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THE SLEEPING PRINCESS ART A L’AMERICAIN 
The Designs of Léon Bakst for ‘ The Sleeping | French Pictures and Their Painters. By Lorinda 
Princess.’ With a Preface by André Levin- Munson Bryant. Fisher Unwin. 20s, net. 


son. Benn. £6 6s. net. 


DIAGHILEFF’S production of ‘ The Sleeping 
. Princess ’ at the Alhambra in November, 1921, 
is still fresh in our memories, as are the discussions to 
which that event gave rise. A reconsideration of the 
whole matter is invited by the present splendid publica- 
tion of M. Bakst’s designs for the ballet in question. 
Nothing but praise, it must be said, is due to the 
quality of the reproductions which bring before us not 
only M.. Bakst’s ideas for the innumerable characters 
in the drama, but also his designs for the various 
scenes: as far as can be said, without the possibility 
of reference to the originals, the success of the block- 
maker in matching the amazing range of M. Bakst’s 
tints, is absolutely complete. M. Levinson’s preface is 
of no particular interest as an analysis of the produc- 
tion, but is worth reading on account of the details 
which it supplies concerning the inner workings and 
the history of that unique institution, the Imperial 
Russian Ballet. 

Recording an individual experience, it cannot be 
said that, on second thoughts, ‘ The Sleeping Princess ’ 
produces a very powerful impression. Of course, there 
is evidence, at every step, of delightful taste, of 
wit and amusing quaintness of invention, and a great 
many things which in the actual ballet tended to re- 
main unnoticed now produce their full effect—how 
very entertaining, for instance, is not ‘ The English 
Suitor’ with his odd reminiscences of Lely and 
Kneller! But all the same, the impression which 
abides with one is that of a glorified féerie of the type 
one associates, say, with the Chatelet in Paris, and 
not of an essentially artistic production, knit together 
by an ever-present sense of style. ‘ The Sleeping 
Princess’ was, and remains, a typical product of 
artistic provincialism of the early ’nineties : of import- 
ance, as we now see it, in carrying on a tradition of 
technique, but as yet giving little indication of the 
magnificent future which lay in store for the Russian 
Ballet. 


ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


A History of Engraving and Etching. By Arthur 
M. Hind. 3rd Edition. Constable. 42s. net. 


ee an imposing list of revisions and altera- 
tions, this third edition of a well-known book con- 
tains comparatively little new material. Some dozen 
new names appear in the chapter on modern etching, 
recent research into the identity and work of the early 
German engravers has caused some corrections and 
additions, and corresponding changes have been made 
in the classified list of engravers. On the technical 
side, Professor Hind’s own researches into the distinc- 
tion between soft-ground etching and a soft etching 
ground, and their early history, are embodied in a series 
of footnotes; and one or two points in the history of 
aquatint and colour painting are cleared up. 

But for all its solid merit, it is quite clear how 
Charles Lamb would have described the book. Though 
written in narrative form, it is primarily a well arranged 
work of reference to the whole of a complicated sub- 
ject. Clear and easy to consult, its chief service is that 
of asummary and a guide to more detailed works. The 
bibliography is very complete, though it contains no 
reference to the two recent publications of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, wherein 
some fruitful and interesting experiments in the restor- 
ation of prints and drawings are described. Naturally, 
critical estimates play a subordinate part, and where 
they occur are rather colourless; Professor Hind has 
kept himself too much in hand to permit entertaining 
itrelevancies to mar the severe practicality of his work. 
But now and then one longs for a touch of Johnsonian 
perversity. 


fg is a singularly illiterate example of the scissors 
and paste work which is being so freely produced 
in the United States. It is mainly written in the 
American language—we read of Harpignies being 
*“‘chary of the joy-note” and of Courbet seeking out 
‘the ugly mars "—but this does not excuse the care- 
lessness and ignorance displayed. The first fifty pages 
survey the field from Queen Matilda to Fragonard. 
After learning that ‘‘ there was no real French art 
before the fifteenth century,” we find Leonardo and 
Andrea del Sarto establishing the Fontainebleau school, 
Poussin’s ‘ Shepherds in Arcady’ (late of the Louvre) 
to be in the Royal Museum, Liverpool, and that ‘‘ not 
until the nineteenth century was there anywhere in the 
western world a definite landscape school.” This takes 
us to page 10, and is typical of the rest. Once the 
nineteenth century is reached the errors are less gross; 
but the information is of the most superficial kind, 
watered down by moral reflections—‘‘ If there is any 
one thing that guarantees progress it is WORK— 
spelled in capital letters”—and diversified by improv- 
ing anecdotes. Curious facts now and then appear, as 
that Corot ‘‘ decorates sparingly from the Sodium line 
of the spectrum.” But there is little perception of the 
true character and importance of the many painters 
mentioned. Rose Bonheur and Meissonier are treated 
at greater length than Ingres and Delacroix; and 
Delaroche, Gérome, Cabanel and their like are given 
equal space with Courbet and Manet, of whom we learn 
that ‘‘ not many of his paintings were pleasing as pic- 
tures, but were beautiful because they are wonderfully 
done.” Someone has clearly made a sad mistake in 
paying £50,000 for the ‘ Bon Bock’! But comfort 
comes from one of Miss Bryant’s own aphorisms: ‘‘ No 
amount of art criticism can keep the human heart from 
responding to the true artist.” 


NON TALI AUXILIO 


The Creed for the Twentieth Century. By C. G. 
Harrison. Longmans. 4s. 6d. net. 


READER of present-day apologetic may expect 

the sympathy of his fellows if he avows the 
opinion that some of the defenders of Christianity 
offer it great disservice by their championship. Either 
their zeal is not according to knowledge or their 
sectarian interests betray them into a lack of charity 
which is worse than ignorance. Such writers as these 
help nobody and sometimes offend even their friends. 
The author of this work endeavours to remove 
obstacles which prevent ‘‘ a large class of otherwise in- 
telligent and educated men from a hearty acceptance 
of the truths enshrined in the Creed, which is the 
foundation of the Christian religion.’’ We cannot 
but think that even if they read this book the class 
which its author has in mind will still remain ‘‘ other- 
wise intelligent.’’ He engages in an elaborate over- 
emphasis of traditionalism in the Church of England, 
and ignores the fact that the justification for the 
National Church of this country is that while preserv- 
ing the historic faith it has deliberately refused to 
impose on its members those accretions of later ages 
which have no warrant either in Scripture or primitive 
tradition. | He can write in stern condemnation of 
some aspects of Roman Catholicism, yet he seems to 
hanker after that which makes it what it is. When he 
tells us the via media theory is now utterly discredited 
and was merely a device of the early Tractarians to 
justify their remaining in communion with a Church 
which had forgotten its catholic traditions, we begin 
to wonder what his notion of sincerity may be. When 
Mr. Harrison deals with the great themes of the 
Creed he is no more persuasive. It is not by such dis- 


cussions that the faith of the Church will be commended 
to most of us. 
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o 3? fact like that. And Mr. McKenna knows it is not }j 

New Fiction that. His Joan is perfectly *convinced, throug 
By GeraLp GouLp that she did what she wanted to do and that it will 
always remain the best thing in her experience; she 
The Commandment of Moses. By Stephen | has nothing, in her own view, to be ashamed of 
McKenna. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. — to ape or apologize for. But she is young 

P . weak, lonely and constitutionally dependent. 
Colin. By E. F. Benson. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. pleasant fellow falls in love with her, she tries to break 


net. 


R. McKENNA is not an artist of refinement or 

restraint, but he can tell a story and ask a ques- 
tion. To one breathing with difficulty the exhausted 
and vitiated air of an all too contemporary fiction, in 
which acts that could never be performed are 
scrutinized with fierce frustrated patience for motives 
that could never operate, the brisk vulgarity of the 
best-seller comes almost like a wind from the hill-tops. 
In ‘The Commandment of Moses’ Mr. McKenna 
treats an old theme, and, if I may be permitted the 
expression, ‘‘ treats it rough’’; gasps over it, sobs 
over it, peppers it with dots, defaces it with innumer- 
able italics, wears it down till there seems nothing left 
of it and then hauls it up by the scruff of its neck to 
receive further punishment—but leaves it a theme 
in being. He is rhetorical and hysterical and read- 
able. In his character-drawing there is neither subtlety 
nor profundity: there is, therefore, no reality: for, 
with all our faults, we human beings are at any rate 
subtle and profound. But the thoughts and feelings 
of his people, though they move only in two dimen- 
sions, yet move in credible directions. It is bette: 
so. Better the world of crude, superficial senti- 
mentality; better the wide staircase and velvet hang- 
ings and ormolu clock and genuine diamond substitutes 
of the problem-picture at the Royal Academy, than that 
vague and sinister country, neither whole world nor 
half, in which, amid the suppressed complexes and 
affected affectivities of a wasted life, the gloomy hero 
subconsciously ponders whether he shall murder or 
marry his mother. ‘‘ Should sweethearts kiss? ”’ 
‘* Do dancing-partners make the best husbands? ”’ 
Above all, ‘‘ Should a woman tell? ’’—these are the 
problems of Press and public. They are such stuff as 
the reader’s dreams are made on; and Mr. McKenna 
knows what he is about. 


Joan Prendergast, during the war, left home to live 
with Curtis Anker, a married man, who was subse- 
quently killed at the front. His death occurs at the 
beginning of the book, and we see him through the 
eyes of others. He is very skilfully presented by this 
device, and indeed impresses the imagination more 
than any of the characters whom the author introduces 
in the solid flesh. He was a good soldier and most 
unhappily married: on so much, all are agreed. But 
to Joan he is a flaming figure of romance, while, to one 
at least of his brother-officers, he was ‘‘ a bit of a 
blackguard ’’—‘‘ rather a cad to the women he paired 
off with.’’ By a quite convincing irony, the particular 
brother-officer who holds and utters this opinion is the 
second love of Joan’s life. And here again note the 
author’s skill. If he is conventional, his conventions 
are at any rate those of the sentiments and not merely 
of the rules. He is vividly aware that sexual rela- 
tions are the matter of varying codes, according to 
time, place and personal judgment. According to the 
rules, the young girl must have been seduced by the 
experienced rake; she must come bitterly to regret her 
error; she must be loved and wooed by a good man, 
who must teach her at last what true love is; after 
several chapters of remorse and debate, she must take 
her courage in both hands and throw herself at her 
husband’s feet; he must first hiss: ‘‘ The damned 
blackguard!’’ through his clenched teeth and then 
murmur: ‘‘ Poor little girl! Poor little girl ! You did 
not know what you were doing! ’’ through his closed 
lips; he must forgive her; and together, with their 
progeny prattling round them, they must learn to 
forget. Now life, whatever it ought to be, is not in 


away from him because she knows he would not marry 
her if he knew the truth, and fails to break away from 
him because she loves him and needs him. That is the 
main situation. It is complicated, of course, by the 
usual critical apparatus of jealous wives and detec. 
tives, and the usual dunder-headed busybody of honour 
who wonders whether it is not his duty as an English. 
man to make everybody else uncomfortable. The 
solution is negligible. It depends on that assump- 
tion, so dear to the romantic stage, that if only people’s 
mouths can be kept shut till the curtain goes down 
they will necessarily be shut for ever. Here, indeed. 
Mr. McKenna departs from his crude common sense: 
but he has got himself into a difficult situation, and pa 
must not blame him. After all, the ordinary reader 
demands what reality so obstinately refuses—a tidy 
ending. Of Mr. McKenna’s virtues as a writer of 
romance, it is sufficient to quote one example—his des- 
cription of falling in love at first sight : 
. , Anywhere . - London. A girl 
- ona balcony, say. Aman... 
Even before he sees her face he feels . . . giddy, hot-and- 
cold. When he sees her, when their eyes meet . . , 
I ask, when you know she’s the only woman in all the world 
who means everything to you . 


A ball-room . 
standing by herself . 


It is Joan speaking ; but she seems, by what is perhaps 
a natural confusion, to have borrowed her creator’s 
style. 

Mr. Benson pours out books as profusely as Mr. 
McKenna, and has kept it up much longer. In his 
preface to ‘ Colin’ he tells us that it ‘‘ comprises the 
first part only of this romance: it will be completed in 
a second volume which will tell of the final fading of 
the Legend with which the story opens.’’ The reas- 
surance is necessary, for otherwise the wholesome 
taste for poetic justice would be outraged at the close. 
The wicked are left flourishing like the green bay- 
tree. And Colin is so very wicked. 

Why is it that, with gifts and methods strikingly 
similar to Mr. McKenna’s, Mr. Benson has produced 
a so much less successful book? (I do not mean that 
it will be less popular: I do not think it will: for we 
all love to read luscious descriptions of the badness to 
which we can never hope to attain.) Because Mr. 
McKenna has tackled a social problem which exists 
here and now, whereas Mr. Benson has attempted to 
plumb something almost too deep for any comprehen- 
sion. Only rarely did even Shakespeare attempt to 
draw a character wholly bad. Iago in ‘ Othello’: 
Edmund, Goneril and Regan in ‘ Lear’: are there any 
others? And how infinitely baffling are those four! 
Mr. Benson, of course, takes the cheap and easy way. 
He makes his hero-villain’s wickedness crudely and 
grossly apparent. He gives him an impossible accumu- 
lation of beauty, charm, wealth, success. He dowers 
him with the glamour of an old family legend about 
the sale of souls to,the devil in recompense for these 
worldly benefits—thus challenging comparison with 
Marlowe, Goethe and other well-known writers. He 
embroiders a facile tapestry of cruelty and deceit. And 
he fails to achieve unity, though certainly not to 
achieve interest, because you cannot weave into this 
trivial texture the substance of darkness and sin. 

Fascinating, though a side-issue, is the relation 
between looks and character. We expect. evil to be 
translated into ugliness. But Alcibiades was beau- 
tiful and wicked. Dorian Grey, like Mr. Benson’s 
Colin, had a special arrangement for defeatirig the scars 
of vice. But nobody could believe that ‘‘ handsome 1s 


as handsome does ’’ (so Charles Lamb maintained) who 
had ever seen Mrs. Conrady. It is a wide speculation. 
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Competitions 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 

For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—In each 
case a Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue 
of the Sarurvay Review in which the problem was set. 

RULES. 

1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by one of the following firms :— 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam’s 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Routledge 
Collins Hutchinson Sampson Low 
Dent Jarrold Selwyn Blount 
Fisher Unwin John Lane, The Bodley S.P.C.K. 
Foulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Melrose Werner Laurie 


2.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

3.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be disqualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 61. 


A WRITER and H1s BOOK ARE COUPLED HERE, 
Its NAME TO HEALTHY BOYHOOD EVER DEAR. 


So some would style a master of his trade. 
Scotch town curtail, by brewing famous made. 
Rich he returned from regions broiling hot. 
Familiar: the companion’s needed not. 

To please his palate is his constant study. 
Health and fresh air, friend, make her cheeks so ruddy. 
Where great Diana’s marvel rose one dwelt. 

. Rubbed in, it quickly cured the pain I felt. 

9. Beloved by youth, nor by wise age abhorred. 

10. A delicacy all can not afford. 

11. Lop doubly at each end what goes before. 

12. Kind Heaven preserve us from this painful sore ! 
13. An idol bends, the prophet’s word fulfilling. 

14. You know it by its cooing and its billing. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 59. 


HEALTH TO THE ROyaAL BRIDEGROOM AND HIS BRIDE! 
GOoD FORTUNE WITH THE WEDDED Pair ABIDE! 


Homeward at eve his weary way he plods. 

Oft has he fallen facing fearful odds. 
Despatched to deal with governments or kings. 
To asthma’s victims some relief it brings. 

The hemlock’s blossom in this form is made. 

A metric weight much used in retaij trade. 

Of gods and heroes it recounts the deeds. 
Pathless the deserts where this swift beast breeds. 
Thrives where our rivers pour into the sea. 

10. The title of an Eastern devotee. 

11. A home-sick wanderer here was forced to tarry. 
12. Quite indispensable when fair maids marry. 

13. The witchcraft of her lips persuaded Harry. 


SP 


Solution of Acrostic No, 59. 


T eamste R 
H er O 
E nvo Y 
D atur A 
U mbe L 
K ilogra M 
E dd A 
O nage R 
F lounde R 
Y og it 
O gygi A 
R in G 
K at E*® * Henry V. Act v. Sc. 2. 


Douste Acrostic No, 59.—The winner is Mr. G. W. H. fago, 
Sussex House, Cedar Road, Sutton, Surrey, who has selected as 
his prize ‘ The Clockwork Man,’ by E. V. Odle, published by 
Heinemann and reviewed in our columns on April 21 under the 
title of ‘ New Fiction.’ Twenty-seven other competitors asked for 


this book, thirty wanted ‘ Black, White and Brindled,’ and 
twenty-six ‘The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia.’ None a 
the other books named was available. 

Correct solutions were also received from Dolmar, Oakapple; 
Wang, W. J. Younger, Mrs. Iredell, Lapin Agile, F. 1. Morcom 
and. M. Hogarth. ‘ 

Ong Licut Wronc: Doric, Lt.-Col. Murray, Hedulo Mrs 
Fardell, Druid, Gay, Mrs. Harold Attenborough, St. Ives, Carlton, 
St. Fol, C. E. P., C. J. Warden, N. O. Sellam, Major Luard’ 
Dolomite, Lilian, Goff, Baitho, Lady Yorke, J. A. Johnston, 
Jeune, Carbis, M. Overton, Barberry, Miss E. Bensley, Eldav, 
Zyk, Boskerris, Mrs. J. Butler, Spican, L’étincelle, Merton, Old 
Mancunian, Miss M. Story, Fralan, War, A. R. N. Cowper- 
Coles, Gunton, M. Bigham, Mrs. A. P, Stockings, Varach 
Rev. P. Lewis, L. H. S., Miss L. Barnes, Lionel Cresswell, 
C. A. S., Fides, G. Shaw-Mackenzie, J. Fatkin, Monks Hill’ 
Quis, J. Chambers, John Lennie, Lethendy, F. M. Petty, 
W. Sydney Price, John Sewell, Mrs, I. E, Lockhart, Major O, Pp. 
Churchyard, M. Kingsford, J. B. Dick, Diamond, Lady Duke, 
and M. B. Glennie. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Cabbage, Pantom, Avalon, Trike, J. 
Wisdom, L. M. Maxwell, Craven, Mrs. Yarrow, Miss Ransom, 
Kit, H. M. Vaughan, Lady Alastair Graham, A. de V. Blath- 
wayt, W. T. Woodfield, Shorne Hill, R. Borregaard, C. R. Price, 
Mrs. Culley, Edith F. Slater, B, Alder, Glamis, Stucco, and 
Hetrians. All others more. 

Lights 1, 7, and 9 were the only difficult ones. Very many 
Toilers go home by train or bus. Tiller’ is rarely used 
except in the phrases “‘ tiller of the ground ”’ and “‘ tiller of the 
soil.”’ ‘* Travellers ’? do not as a rule return home every even- 
ing. A competitor remarks that a ‘‘ Teamster ’’ is more likely 
to ride than to ‘‘ plod,’’ but did not Gray’s ploughman “ plod ” 
by the side of his team of horses? For Light 3 “* Embassy ”’ is 
accepted. 

L. CressweEtit.—‘ Notice ’’ was accepted. No. 57, 7: The 
name does not ‘‘ proclaim ’’ that the spores are ‘* well-covered,” 
—nor are they invariably, I think, but only in the true ferns. 

No. 58.—Correct: Annis. One Light wrong: W. E. B. Wads- 
ley, Jeune, Glamis, Lapin Agile, F. I. Morcom, Avalon. Two 
wrong: War. 


CHESS 


The winner of the competition is Mr. D. J. Duthie, 93 Chichele 
Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2, who has chosen as his prize ‘ The 
Clockwork Man,’ by E. V. Odle, published by Heinemann and 
reviewed by us on April 21. 

Correct solutions were also received from Dr. Eric L. Prit- 
chard, J. Ayell, and Spencer Cox. 

The Editor regrets that lack of space makes it impossible to 
continue the Chess Competition, at all events for the present. 


Authors and Publishers 


I hear a rumour that Mr. Birrell is to write an introduction to 
a new collected edition of Dr. Johnson’s poems. This is a book 
that is much needed, for Johnson’s poems (save one or two of 
them) are, compzratively speaking, unread to-day, though they 
show, almost more than any other of his works, the deep 
melancholy and keen sensitiveness which he cloaked behind his 
brusque manners. It is to be hoped that the new editor will 
succeed in establishing, at last, the true canon of Johnson's 
verse. No collected edition was issued in the Doctor’s life-time, 
and many of the shorter pieces, published anonymously or 
pseudonymously in the Gentleman’s Magazine, he never claimed. 
Boswell, who was responsible for attributing most of the verses 
to Johnson, was doubtful about some of them, and there is some 
evidence that a fair proportion of them (including so well-known 
a poem as the ‘ Winter’s Walk ’) may have been written by Dr. 
Hawkesworth. The balance of probability is somewhat in 
Johnson’s favour, but the real truth has never been fully estab- 
lished. 


The crisis in the Near East has had the natural effect of 
inducing publishers to bring out new works or new editions of 
older books bearing on the subject. Among the latter I must 
make special mention of the revised and enlarged editions of 
Turkey and of The Balkans, in the Story of the Nations series 
of Messrs. Fisher Unwin. The value of this popular series was 
established years ago, but it has been enhanced as regards these 
particular volumes by the addition of fresh matter that brings 
them up to date. The same firm also publishes a new edition 
of Lord Eversley’s The Turkish Empire, which first appeared in 
1917, when it was hailed as a notable book. It took the history 
of the Turks to 1914, and to it have now been added several 
chapters by Sir Valentine Chirol that carry the narrative on to 
the Mudania Convention. While I regret that, as Lord Eversley 
states, the infirmities of age have prevented him from writing this 
part of the book himself, that feeling is tempered by the fact 
that he could scarcely have found a better substitute than Sir 
Valentine, whose knowledge of Eastern affairs is profound, and 
skill in presenting that knowledge beyond question. 


LIBRARIAN 
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The Magazines 


The Fortnightly opens with a eulogistic study of Sarah Bern- 
hardt by M. Camille Manclair which clearly sets forth the sources 
of her amazing popularity and indicates very delicately her weak 
places as an artist. Prof. Hagbert Wright describes in ‘ East 
and West in Russia ’ the literary career of Chaadaev, one of 
the first Russians to set in prominence the question whether 
Russia is the most eastern part of Europe or the most western 

rt of Russia. Mr. E. A, Baughan gives an account of ‘ The 
Plays of Eugene O'Neill,’ and lays special emphasis on the 
internal dramatic conflict of his characters, and the originality 
of method of his best work. Mr. Alec Waugh writes on 
‘ Village Cricket.’ His advice is ‘* Take care of the byes, and 
the score will take care of itself.’” Miss May Sinclair in ‘ The 
Nature of the Evidence ’ gives us a modern variant of ‘ The Ring 
given to Venus,’ bringing into prominence features which her 
predecessors were content to leave in the background. The 
political articles deal with the Ruhr, the Arab question, Colonial 
Foreign Policy, and ‘ The Philosophy of Toryism.’ Mr. John 
Bell thinks the disappointing results of the Ruhr occupation due 
to the want of economic foresight, and praises the conduct of the 
troops: Mr. Brunton explains why the Arabs are disappointed. 
Mr. Marriott emphasizes the necessity of settling such problems 
as the signature of the recent treaty with the United States by 
Canada, Mr. Poliakoff describes the methods of Sig. Mussolini, 
and Mr. Hungerford repudiates the necessity of handing over 
Tyrone and Fermanagh to the Irish Free State. Mr. Woods’s 
history of Toryism is a thoughtful and inspiring article. 


Blackwood still continues to give us good tales of adventure 
in the wild places of the Empire. ‘‘ Craigellachie “ describes most 
realistically an expedition against an Assam border robber, and 
the adventures on the way. ‘* A. M.’’ has reminiscences of Sir 
Robert Hart in China. Jan Gordon in ‘ An Experiment in 
Adventure ’ describes an uncongenial two years in a Malay tin- 
mine with real felicity. Mr. T, A, Powell had ‘ A Fortnight in 
Indo-China ’ on leave, and had some good sport. There is also a 
strange tale of the sea, ‘ Sea-Ghosts,’ by Mr. G. H. Gandy, and 
‘ Skeletta and the White Knight ’ completes the yachting holiday 
among the West Coast Isles of Scotland. ‘ Musings without 
Method * turn on Sarah Bernhardt (an excellent piece of criticism) 
and Mr. Winston Churchill, 


Cornhill opens witha study of the officer in the old army and 
the families from which he came, where son follows father in the 
profession and often in the same regiment, though this is only 
possible by the most rigorous economies of all concerned. An- 
other paper describes what happened to a boy ‘ Joining the Navy, 
1879.’ Mr. I. A. Williams has collected a number of poems, 
kind and unkind—mostly the latter—on Dr. Johnson. Mr. 
Whitridge contributes a critical study of ‘ Marie Lenéru,’ who 
died in 1918. She was a playwright who owed nothing to 
environment, training or influence. As usual, there are some 
good papers on Nature Study, some clever fiction, two stories of 
native African history, and an essay on Hearing Colours and 
Seeing Sound. 


The National Review devotes its notes to the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, which we should have shared, the intrigue 
against Mr, Bonar Law, and the Budget. Lord Midleton describes 
the muddle of the higher direction in the war, and insists that 
the chain of responsibility from Government through Secretary 
for War to Commander-in-Chief should be kept, each with their 
distinct duties. Mr. H. W. Wilson reviews Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
lan Colvin deals with the Labour Party as ‘ The Patricians of 
To-morrow.’ Mr. Maxse’s address on ‘ Pro-Germanism in High 
Places ’ is given at length. There is an account of ‘ The King’s 
Gamble "—King Karl’s second attempt on the throne : a very good 
paper on ‘ The Merlin ’ and some others of interest. 


The English Review contains verse by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, 
Sir Leo Chiozza Money, and Mr. S. L. Goodman. Mr. Gals- 
worthy has a cameo inspired by the dancer spy, and Sir F. 
Pollock’s eulogy of ‘ Mr. Frederic Harrison, Jurist and His- 
torian,’ is worthy of its author and its subject; ‘ Because of 
Monotony,’ by Maxim Gorki, is rather below his level. There 
are also papers on ‘ Colour and Decoration ’ in the modern home 
and ‘ Love and Marriage.’ 


The Law Quarterly has usually some articles for the historical 
student, but this number is exceptionally readable. Sir F. Pollock 
reviews Prof. Pound’s ‘ Interpretations of Legal History’ and 
demolishes his main arguments from fact. Dr. Bellot describes 
the arguments about ‘ The Detention of Napoleon Bounaparte.’ 
Mr. Adair discusses ‘ The First Clerk of the Privy Council ’ and 
incidentally the separation between the Star Chamber and Admin- 
istrative functions, while Mr. Adams recapitulates the arguments 
about ‘ The Punishment of War Crimes,’ and calls for a re- 
affirmation of principle on the subject. Mr. Malcolm Letts con- 
tributes a most readable paper on ‘ Law and Order in a Mediaeval 
Town ’ drawn from the town records of Bruges. A review of 
Vising’s ‘ Anglo-Norman Language and Literature’ should be 
read by students of the subject. 


The Print Collector’s Quarterly contains a second article on 
‘Arthur Boyd Carpenter ’ by Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan, with illus- 
trations of his drawings and their reproductions as engravings, 
and papers on ‘ The Master F V B,’ ‘ Hans Burgkmair,’ and 
‘Carl Larsson.’ The fine quality of the illustrations and printing 
make this little quarterly a pleasure to handle and to read. 
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The Business Outlook 


May 3, 1923- 10 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
U NCERTAINTY about the German proposal and 


its probable results, and the interruption to 

business caused by the Stock Exchange May- 
Day holiday, produced a certain amount of hesitation. 
But there can be no doubt that a definite, if slow, im- 
provement is making steady progress. At the annual 
general meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce 
on Wednesday Lord Kylsant, the President, stated 
that we were beginning to see an upward movement in 
many directions. ‘‘ During the last few months there 
had been a much better feeling generally in British 
industry. As a people we realized that jt was 
only by steady, hard work, commercial initiative and 
enterprise, unremitting economy in national expendi- 
ture, and the continued application of sound principles 
to the country’s finances that it would be possible 
fully and permanently to re-establish British credit 
prosperity.” Perhaps his lordship was a little flatter- 
ing to us as a nation, but it is certainly true that these 
admirable precepts are gradually forcing recognition 
upon us in spite of the efforts of many of us to evade 
them. 


THE POSITION ON THE CONTINENT 
Germany can hardly be congratulated on the 


manner or the matter of her new offer, but it 


was clearly meant only as a_ preliminary to 
discussion; there is some danger that France 
may regard its proposals as so inadequate that 
even discussion will not be promoted. It is, however, 
something that Germany has expressed readiness to 
submit the whole reparation problem to an Interna- 
tional Commission uninfluenced by political considera- 
tions, though it would be decidedly difficult to find 
members for such a body who would be admittedly 
free of all political preoccupation. In the meantime 
Lord Birkenhead has been telling the House of Lords 
that we must apply our minds to the trade problems of 
the future with the ‘‘ knowledge that, unless miracles 
happened, we must exclude from our prognosis any 
real prospect of a European revival in the next five 
to ten years.” If we were to be prosperous, he 
thought, new markets must be found. It is certainly 
an excellent scheme to find new markets, but perhaps 
revival jn the old ones might at the same time be 
cultivated, instead of their being written down by such 
pessimistic interpretations. 


UNITED STATES CONDITIONS 

American industries are still engaged in competing 
for unskilled labour and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has raised its rate for labourers to $4 a day 
of ten hours. The highest rate for this class of labour 
was in 1920, when early in the year $5.06 was paid, 
a rate which fell to $3 by the end of August, 1921. On 


all sides record activity is reported, cotton consump- 
tion and pig iron production exceeding the highest 
figures shown since the compilation of these statistics. 
Cautious bankers, merchants and industrialists have 
ventured to express doubts as to whether the pace is not 
too hot to last, but the Secretary to the Treasury is 
reported as seeing nothing alarming in the situation. 
The U.S. Department of Justice, however, has not 
hesitated in its proceedings against mumerous 
defendants to charge them with operations which 
‘* inevitably result in the establishment of prices for 
raw and refined sugar, which are wholly speculative 
and artificial ...’’ If these allegations can be 
substantiated with regard to sugar, much the same 
conditions are likely to exist elsewhere. In view of the 
continued rise in prices of commodities, fears of a 
buyers’ strike have been expressed, which might easily 
cause the pendulum to swing back violently, but the 
apparent prosperity of all classes of the community 
hardly stimulates this course of action. Meanwhile 
considerable divergences of view respecting the 
immigration laws are observable. On the one hand, 
the big industrialists want more labour, while the 
workers’ representatives resist any proposals which 
might result in a lowering of the standards of life. 
Employers, they say, in effect, are making huge profits 
and workers are receiving high wages. Why disturb 
this happy situation? Certainly it would be unwise 
voluntarily to admit any serpent into the Paradise, and 
presumably Europe’s surplus population will remain in 


poverty. 


A NEW TAXATION SYSTEM? 


Mr. P. D. Leake, a well-known authority on prob- 
lems of accounting, has been reading to the Institute 
of Accountants a paper on the Foundation of Taxation 
Capacity, proposing a revolution in our system of 
emptying one another’s pockets for public purposes. 

Mr. Leake contends that if the true effects of ‘‘ pro- 
gressive ”’ taxation could be made known it would be- 
come very unpopular. It has, he says, three big 
defects as at present levied—(1) It is constantly nar- 
rowing both industrial and domestic employment, (2) 
it constitutes an important factor in the maintenance 
of high prices, and (3) it is highly complex, difficult, 
and costly to administer, while there are easy legal 
means of avoiding it. He proposes to remedy our 
system by laying an annual production tax of 10 per 
cent., or other required amount, and assessing this in 
all cases upon employers of capital and labour, inde- 
pendent workers, and owner-users. A _ formidable 
array of objections to such a scheme marshals itself at 
once, but Mr. Leake claims that by his method of 
assessment a production tax ‘‘ would be likely to result 
in enabling assessments to be made upon a very large 
class of persons who, on the ground that their profits 
are below the exemption limit, now improperly escape 
liability altogether, and evasion, which is common now 
by other means, would also become impossible.” His 
paper is printed in full in the Accountant of April 28. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


For the week ended April 28 Revenue exceeded 
Expenditure by nearly £64 millions, and the surplus 
to date of over £13$ millions is much the same as for 
April last year. Customs and Excise have yielded 
roughly £2 millions more and Property, Income, and 
Super Tax £2} millions less. In the week £1 million 
came from Savings Certificates, and £$ million from 
Treasury Bonds. Savings Certificates were repaid to 
the extent of £# million, Treasury Bills reduced by 
444 millions, and the Departments received £4 
millions. 
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GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC DEBENTURE 
HOLDERS’ CLAIM 


By Hartley WITHERS 


tion from the Grand Trunk Pacific 4 per cent. 

Debenture Stockholders’ Committee to the Prime 
Minister of Canada, which was dated October 20, 1922, 
and officially handed to the Canadian High Commis- 
sioner in London for transmission to the Prime Minister 
on November 15 last. This Committee was composed 
of Sir Harry Samuel, Sir William Acworth, who has in 
the past done distinguished work for the Canadian 
Government in connexion with its railway problems, 
and Sir Francis Harrison Smith. Having received no 
answer, on February 11 last the Committee wrote to 
the High Commissioner in London requesting him to 
point out to his Government that the delay involved the 
Committee in the expense of keeping open an office in 
momentary expectation of receiving a reply. 

In a statement to subscribers the Chairman of the 
Committee points out that five months have now 
elapsed since the representation was lodged, three 
months since the Finance Minister returned to Canada, 
and ten weeks since the Canadian Parliament 
assembled. In the debate on the address in the 
Canadian House of Commons on February 5, although 
the Minister of Railways made a long speech on the 
railway situation, ‘‘ he did not even mention our repre- 
sentation which had then been in the hands of his 
Government more than two months.” Feeling, there- 
fore, that since the Canadian Parliament and people 
have had no opportunity of hearing the strength of the 
case of the 4 per cent. Debenture Stockholders, the 
Committee has now decided to circulate the full report 
of the Representation which it laid before the 
Government and the latter has blandly ignored. 

As everyone knows, the Grand Trunk Pacific was an 
offshoot of the Grand Trunk, built more or less at the 
instigation of the Canadian Government, which after- 
wards, according to the Grand Trunk view, made the 
new extension, which had been extended in deference 
to its wishes, unable to earn a living by encouraging a 
parallel rival. The 4 per cent. Debenture Stock of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific was an obligation of a system 
which failed to pay its way, and was acquired by the 
Government which is alleged to have also assisted its 
failure by its policy with regard to railway rates. The 
position is complicated by the fact that the Grand 
Trunk Pacific 4 per cent. Debenture Stock was guar- 
anteed as to interest by the parent company, the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, but only in the event of 
such interest having been provided each year out of the 
Grand Trunk’s net earnings after deducting all its 
working expenses and all the interest and other moneys 
payable on its loan capital and prior charges and on any 
other company’s bonds and liabilities guaranteed by it. 
Consequently, when the Canadian Government acquired 
the Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
ways, the 4 per cent. Debenture Stockholders of the 
latter were not entitled to interest on the Grand 
Trunk’s guarantee because it was not being earned. As 
a liability of the Grand Trunk, the parent company, the 
stock, therefore, does not appear to entitle its holders 
to any claim against the Canadian Government, and 
what the Committee representing its interests have to 
establish is the contention that when the Canadian 
Government took over these two railway systems it 
definitely promised to assume the liabilities not only of 
the parent Grand Trunk but also of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway. The representation makes much of 
the fact that the Grand Trunk 4 per cent. Guaranteed 
Stockholders are receiving dividends, while the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Debenture Stockholders have been’ with- 
out interest for three years, ‘‘ although the Guaranteed 
Stockholders, as shareholders of the Grand Trunk, 
were among the guarantors who contracted to place 
the Pacific Debentures before their own stock.” But the 


\ N intricate question is raised by the Representa- 


May 


contention of the Canadian Government a 
that this extraordinary disregard of the groper aa 
ot the two securities was due to the insistence of the ta 
don Branch of the Grand Trunk, and that any criticism 
of this action should lie against the English Boat 
The Chairman of that Board, however, has stated that 
this was the Canadian Government’s own proposal and 
se Pacific Committee has to admit that he appears to 
supported in this by official reports of " 
debates. the Canading 

More important, however, is the question whether 
the Canadian Government or its representatives when 
they acquired the two railway systems definite] 
promised to accept the liabilities, not only of the Grand 
Trunk Railway proper, but also of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. The Grand Trunk Railway, as has been 
shown, only gave a contingent guarantee of interest to 
the Pacific Debenture stockholders, but the Pacific 
Debenture stockholders held Debentures secured upon 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and surely have a 
claim against the Government which acquired the assets 
of that Company and presumably at the same time took 
over its liabilities. There appears to be no doubt that 
the spokesmen of the Canadian Government definitely 
accepted liability with regard to this 4 per cent. Deben. 
ture stock. The Representation quotes some observa. 
tions made on October 15, 1919, by Dr. Reid, the 
Minister of Railways, in reply to a question. He said 
the Grand Trunk Pacific is a subsidiary of the Grand 
Trunk ‘‘ and when we take over the system we shall 
assume the liabilities in connexion with the Grand 
Trunk Pacific; when we take over the Grand Trunk 
Railway, we then assume the interest on all the Bonds,” 
Now it is quite possible to take these words as mean- 
ing that the Canadian Government would assume the 
liabilities only of the Grand Trunk in connexion with 
the Grand Trunk Pacific and, since that liability is only 
contingent on earnings being available to make a case 
for the contention that since the failure of the system 
to earn their working expenses no liability remains; 
but this contention is hard to defend in view of the 
statement by the Minister that he would assume the 
liability for interest, which he estimated at $6 millions 
or $7 millions. ‘‘ The interest on all the obligations,” 
says the Committee, ‘‘ which include Grand Trunk 
Pacific Debentures, is just under $7 millions, without 
including them the liabilities were about $54 millions. 
Is it not evident that he included these debentures 
among the liabilities?” In fact, the more one studies 
the case put forward very ably and temperately by the 
Debenture Stockholders’ Committee the more evident it 
becomes that their case is a good one, and at the same 
time that owing to the complications involved by the 
financial relations of the Grand Trunk and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific the Canadian Government had a great 
deal of justification in being misled as to its liability 
with regard to the Pacific Debenture stock, especially 
in view of the apparent readiness of the Grand Trunk 
Board to make arrangements favourable to the Grand 
Trunk stock and inequitable to Grand Trunk Pacific 
4 per cent. Debenture stock. 

The whole matter evidently requires careful and 
impartial inquiry. In last week’s Economist it 
was stated in a letter from this paper’s Canadian cor- 
respondent that ‘‘ when it was announced a week ago 
that the Grand Trunk directorate had in December, 
1919, voted themselves five years’ directors’ fees and 
very substantial gratuities to officials both in England 
and Canada, there was an indignant outcry, which 
found expression in every shade of the Canadian Press. 
. . . So widespread has been the protest against the 
transaction that the King Government has. decided to 
appoint a Royal Commission, with full powers to inves- 
tigate the whole circumstances surrounding it.” It 
would seem to be eminently desirable that the inquiry 
to be conducted by this Royal Commission should be 
extended to include the claims of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific 4 per cent. stockholders for the interest of 
which. they have so long been deprived. 
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SWEETENING THE YIELD FROM 
INVESTMENTS 


Government Stocks rising in a manner recalling 

pre-war easy-profit-making periods, should not 
be allowed to obscure the fact that cheap money con- 
ditions (the mainspring of the movement), if prolonged, 
benefit security values in a sort of rotation, or order of 
merit. It is becoming clearly apparent that, allowing 
for income tax, first-class stocks afford a very low 
return, even in the case of the prior charges of leading 
industrial undertakings and utility companies. We 
see, therefore, the spread of the active buying move- 
ment to ordinary shares of the big home manufactur- 
ing concerns, and this will doubtless be followed 
(provided there is no quick fundamental change in 
money conditions) by greater appreciation of the merits 
of the best shares in other groups of high income- 
ielding industries. 

At least three sections are worth studying, i.e., Tea, 
Nitrate, and Rand Gold Mining—industries with a 
record of stability, utility and high degree of organiza- 
tion. All have recovered from the upset of the war, 
and by including in one’s investments an interest of, 
say, one-quarter to one-tenth (according to individual 
circumstances) spread over the leading shares, the 
effect on the income yield is an addition to the average 
of at least 1 per cent. The risk, moreover, will be less 
than is incurred in buying of securities all giving the 
increased average yield. 

Good tea shares, enjoying a fairly free market, 
though not too easy to buy, because of the esteem in 
which they are held, are Assam-Dooars, Empire of 
India, and Eastern Produce. The last named, which 
has an issued capital of £72,000 5 per cent. Preference 
shares and £333,000 of £1 Ordinary shares, has 
recently issued its report for 1922, showing a net profit 
of £104,762, and declaring Ordinary dividends aggre- 
gating 23 per cent., including 18 per cent. now in the 
price of about 55s., for the shares. The yield on this 
basis is nearly 10 per cent. and the outlook for the 
current year is probably for a higher degree of pros- 
perity than ever before experienced. The consumption 
of tea, even with Russia practically out of the market, 
is greatly expanding, while on the other hand the 
scope for extension of plantations is limited. To date 
this year tea prices have averaged from 20 per cent. 
to 30 per cent. above the corresponding sales of last 
year. 

Both Assam-Dooars and Empire of India have still 
to publish their last year’s figures. There is, how- 
ever, ample evidence from their crop returns and 
auction prices that profits have been on a very satis- 
factory scale. The former has paid an interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. and a final of 15 per cent. is expected, so 
that at round 18} for the £10 shares the yield afforded 
promises to be a good one. Empire of India £1 
Ordinary shares, at about s5o0s., form an equally good 
alternative selection. Needless to say, all three con- 
cerns are in the hands of long experienced manage- 
ments. Finances also are very strong. 

Experts in the nitrate trade view the future with 
serene confidence, having regard to the growing need 
ot fertilizing for food production and the arrears of 
this work which Europe has to take in hand. The 
fear of synthetic nitrogen has to a large extent been 
removed and the Chilean nitrate-producing companies 
are not only doing very well, but have the prospect 
of increasing prosperity. The report for 1922 of one of 
the leading companies—the Salar del Carmen Nitrate 
Syndicate—makes an excellent showing, the profit 
earned enabling a dividend of 25 per cent. to be paid 
for the year against 20 per ‘cent. for 1920 and 1921. 
The financial position is strong, the properties owned 
are very extensive and easily worked, and altogether, 
in view of the outlook for the trade, the £1 shares at 
61s. cum. 3s. net dividend, should continue to give 
account of themselves. 


Te speculators’ delight in seeing prices of 


In appraising the investment merits of the leading 
Rand Gold Mining shares, it should not be forgotten 
that dividends are subject to deduction of only about 
half the usual rate of British income tax, owing to 
allowance for South African taxation, which it is the 
custom of the companies to deduct from their profits 
before distribution. In such cases when the flat 
dividend yield is 10 per cent. the figure equivalent on a 
full deduction basis is about 114 per cent. The present 
is a good time to buy, for the market has been some- 
what neglected of late and prices include a consider- 
able proportion of the half-yearly dividends to be 
declared in June. The monthly published results war- 
rant the expectation of some fat distributions next 
month. Shares describable as gilt-edged of their class 
are Central Mining £8 Shares at 10, which, however, 
have recently risen sharply, Government Areas and 
New Modder. Some of the best-informed experts on 
the spot, I know, consider Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion and Springs Mines two of the best purchases in 
this market. Both of them look like giving more than 
to per cent. yield on the present prices of respectively 
1§ and 24, and keeping it up, on an average, for many 
years. 

H. R. W. 


New Issues 


Andhra Valley Power Supply. Offer for sale of 
41 million 7} per cent. Ten Year Secured Sterling 
Notes at 98 per cent., repayable at par April 1, 1933. 
According to a letter to the firm which is making the 
offer the estimated capital cost of this undertaking 
formed to supply electrical energy in Bombay and dis- 
trict is £3,400,000, and the estimated annual revenue 
available for payment of the interest on the Notes is 
4259,334- The greater part of the works are practi- 
cally completed and in operation ; the whole is expected 
to be in full operation by June next. The Notes will 
be secured on £1,333,333 8 per cent. First Mortgage 
Debentures (part of a total £2 millions) maturing in 
April, 1937, which will be issued to the Trustee. This 
method of securing Notes introduces a complication 
which does not appeal to all investors. With regard 
to profits, the Company has a certain amount of experi- 
ence to go upon, but the annual figures anticipated still 
remain estimates. The Company owes £330,000 to 
Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., which ‘* will be gradually dis- 
charged out of profits, and in the meantime will rank 
behind the Debentures upon which the Notes will be 
secured.” Presumably this last sentence means that 
interest on the Notes will be paid before repayments of 
any portion of this loan, but the wording is not alto- 
gether clear. No reference is made to sinking funds. 


Mozambique Portland Cement. Issue of £34,250 
8 per cent, First Mortgage Debentures at 95 per cent. 
and 50,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each at par. The 
Debentures are repayable on December 31, 1926, at 
par, and confer a right on the holders after December 
31, 1923, and before December 31, 1924, to convert 
into fully paid shares at the rate of two shares for every 
nominal £3 of Debentures, and are secured as a first 
charge on the landed property of the Company and a 
collateral General Bond charging the Company’s 
immovable and movable property. Subscribers of the 
Ordinary shares will have the right up to July 1, 1924, 
to apply for one Ordinary share for every three 
Ordinary shares allotted to them. The Company 
possesses a Charter from the Portuguese Government 
giving the exclusive right for the manufacture of 
cement in the province of Mozambique for ten years 
from June 12, 1919, and renewable for a further ten 
years. Actual output is expected to begin shortly. 
The Company has yet to prove itself commercially, but 
the terms offered and the fact that the Department of 
Overseas Trade holds £60,000 of Debentures may 
attract the speculatively inclined. 
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Burt, Boulton & Haywood. Particulars have been 
advertised relating to this old-established firm of timber 
merchants, creosoters, etc. The issued capital is 
£403,503 in 373,503 Ordinary shares and 30,000 5 per 
cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each. 
Certain arrangements of the Debenture Debt are being 
made, involving the creation of First Mortgage 5 per 
cent. Debentures, ‘‘ not exceeding £200,000 in 
amount,”’ and £50,000 6 per cent. Second Mortgage 
Debentures, Reserve and Depreciation Funds, are 
stated to aggregate £299,000 and from the dividend 
record given, the Company, which has wide interests, 
appears to have had a prosperous career. No balance 
sheet, however, is given, nor any record of profits. 
Without the publication of these a company can hardly 
expect to interest the general public. 


The M.C. Mining Company of British Columbia. 
Application for permission to deal in the shares of this 
Company is to be made and a statement has been 
issued for public information only. The issued capital 
is £50,000 in 1os. shares, and certain options are held 
on the shares of the British Columbia Company, which 
owns three mining claims in the Portland Canal district 
of British Columbia. No great extent of work has 
been done on the property and all information as to 
material facts in the published particulars are based 
upon a report and statement made by Mr. C. A. 
Mackenzie, a graduate of Freiburg University, who 
originally procured the claims for the British Columbia 
Company, and is largely interested in that Company. 
His statements have been confirmed by Mr. Humphrey 
C. Bevan, one of the directors of the M.C. Mining 
Company, who has visited the properties. An obvious 
speculation. 


Stock Market Letter 
Stock Exchange, Thursday 


LL the financial ferment and fuss nowadays are 
A avez to the obtaining of first-rate Stock 

Exchange securities, the prices of which have 
not risen overmuch during the past two or three 
months. People find their money accumulating at the 
banks. They are fuming at the 1 per cent. or 14 per 
cent. which they receive by way of deposit interest, 
yet at the same time they are afraid to buy Stock 
Exchange investments owing to the way in which the 
prices of most of these issues have mounted since the 
beginning of the year. With all the dominies declaring 
that trade is better, and that, if it persists in improving, 
then there will be a general fall in Stock Exchange 
values, a man may be excused for flying to his wits’ 
ends at a time when, in spite of all these cheerful warn- 
ings, he sees prices going up day by day. If he wants 
this stock, his broker says there is none on offer. If 
he wants that other, he is told he can only sell it. 
‘* Send me a list of what is on offer,” he says in despera- 
tion, and in reply he receives several pages of nicely- 
printed information respecting stocks and shares, the 
majority of which investments contain a blank against 
the space showing the amount obtainable in the market. 
I was talking to a City Editor only yesterday, and he 
admitted that he had money at his bank lying idle for 
want of knowing what to do with it, and, said he, ‘‘ If 
we experts are in doubt as to how to employ capital, it 
is not surprising that the man in the street is in still 
worse case, and his perplexity more profound than our 
own.” 

It is a little curious that in spite of all the prejudice 
ereated against Canada by reason of the treatment 
accorded to the Grand Trunk Railway stockholders, 
Canadian stocks are once more creeping into demand, 
for the simple reason that they look cheaper than many 
of the others. Grand Trunk 4 per cent. Debenture 
Stock at 83}, guaranteed by the Dominion of Canada, 
is, of course, absolutely safe, and pays £4 16s. 6d. 
per cent. on the money. Some of the Canadian 


Northern Guaranteed stocks are also in demand but 
there is no doubt that our people have received such a 
shock in connexion with Dominion of Canada “ 
antees ” that it will be a long time before the recolleo. 
tion is entirely effaced from the minds of British 
investors. It has yet to be decided what is going to 
be done in regard to the ‘“ compassionate” allowance 
for which holders of Grand Trunk First, Second, ang 
Third Preference stocks are looking, while the case of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific 4 per cent. Debenture stock 
is to be presented this month in person by the gentle. 
man who has so vigorously and energetically fought 
for the rights of his fellow proprietors. 

To obtain 6 per cent. from sound Preference shares 
is considered something to be proud of nowadays, and 
I may be doing some small service by pointing out that 
Anglo-Persian Oil 8 per cent. First Preference shares 
at 25s. gd., with dividends due at the end of January 
and July, yield 6} per cent. on the money. The com. 
pany’s g per cent. Second Preference give 63 per cent, 
For last year the Ordinary received 20 per cent., so 
there is a fair margin behind both classes of Preference, 
Mexican Eagle Common shares now pay over 15 per 
cent. on the money on the basis of the last full year’s 
30 per cent. dividend, which, of course, nobody expects 
will be maintained. The drop in the price of the shares 
reflects the anxiety felt by numbers of the company’s 
extensive body of shareholders, and even after the long 
and protracted fall, a great number of the proprietors 
are feeling anything but happy, a sentiment which is 
accentuated in too many cases by the fact that 
paid anything between £5 and £10 for shares that 
are now worth about 37s. Shell 7 per cent. Preference 
at 25s. 3d. yield £5 11s. per cent., and are as good an 
investment of their kind as can be wished, though there 
is little better than the Anglo-Persian First Preferences 
mentioned above. 

Six per cent. can be obtained from Anglo-Argentine 
Tramways 5 per cent. Debenture stock now on offer at 
82, with interest payments in June and December. The 
company is paying the dividend on over £3 millions 
of 54 per cent. First Preference and £3 millions 
6 per cent. Second Preference shares, though 
the payments on these last named were started com- 
paratively recently. There is a dispute on at the 
present time between the company and the municipality 
of Buenos Ayres in regard to the fares which the com- 
pany shall charge, and this has had the effect of bring- 
ing down the prices of the stocks and shares. The 
dispute is one of that class which is generally ended by 
compromise, and the security of the Debenture stock 
is not likely to be prejudiced by whatever arrangement 
is finally settled between the two parties. 

Listening-in the other night, we were interested to 
hear the chairman say that the B.B.C. was not looking 
for more than 7} per cent., and he claimed, modestly 
enough, that this was not an extravagant return to 
expect from any industrial venture. That the broad 
casting boomlet should have had so little effect upon 
Marconi shares is a cause of no small annoyance to the 
proprietors in the chief wireless company of them all. 
Any rise in Marconi’s is met by a stream of selling, to 
trace the source of which is a puzzle to the market 
itself. The Marconi people are extremely enthusiastic 
about wireless. To hear some of them talk is almost 
enough to make one rush back to the House, and sell 
a bear of every cable stock and share in the place. Yet 
the cable prices rise while Marconi’s are a dullish mar- 
ket. One of these days we shall see Marconi’s in 
favour again, but the holder of cable securities can still 
sleep comfortably, secure in the assumption that for 
years to come there will be enough traffic for both 
systems. The Marconi Company is awaiting Govern 
ment permission to go ahead with its two million 
pounds’ scheme for the erection of high-power stations. 
Possibly there are some people who see in this pro 
posal, already sanctioned in principle by _ the 
Government, the risk of a new issue of aspen shares. 

ANUS 
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Money and Exchange 


Money has not been quite so plentiful and when large 
withdrawals by banks for balance sheet purposes cur- 
tailed the supply, it became apparent that the market’s 
margin was not nearly as great as had been supposed, 
in view of the large amount disbursed in Government 
dividends at the beginning of the month. Discount 
rates remained steady at the higher level established at 
the end of last week. Among the Foreign Exchanges 
the ‘‘ political ’’ rates were all weak on the appearance 
of the German offer, which was generally dismissed 
as quite worthless in its present shape, though possibly 
useful as opening a door to discussion. The mark, the 
franc and the lira all suffered together. Christiania 
was weak again on the Norwegian banking troubles. 


Review 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


The Third Winter of Unemployment. The Report 
of an Enquiry undertaken in the Autumn of 
1922. King. 6s. net. 


HE group of well-known economists and others 

responsible for this important volume open with a 
general survey of the unemployment problem, which is 
followed by a series of reports upon conditions in cer- 
tain individual towns and concludes with statistical 
appendices. In measuring the intensity of unemploy- 
ment their investigations lead them to the opinion that 
a fifth or more of the industrial power of the country is 
running to waste, and it is therefore clear that the 
question with which they deal is of grave urgency. 
A common impression is that trade revival will sweep 
all before it and in the surging prosperity we shall all 
be saved the trouble of thinking how to solve the 
problem of idle labour. That this comfortable doctrine 
is highly dangerous emerges from a study of this book. 
For instance, in the engineering and ironfounding trades 
100,000 more men (though not full time) were employed 
in September, 1922, than in June, 1914, and yet the 
number of unemployed was still 249,000. During the 
war large effluxes and influxes of men into certain dis- 
tricts and trades took place and the redistribution that 
followed the Armistice by no means adjusted the posi- 
tion. Referring to certain specified industries thus 
affected the authors ask, ‘‘ Can Great Britain assume 
that these industries are going to show some such 
increase as occurred in the two decades before the war ? 
Unless she can do so, these industries have become 
over-populated by the war situation. The prospects of 
increased employment in the metals, engineering and 
shipbuilding group in this country must be discounted 
by the expansion in these industries that the war 
stimulated in other countries as well as the United 
Kingdom.” 

Dealing with the incidence of distress they find that 
it falls chiefly on a section of the wage-earning classes 
different from that on which it fell in pre-war depres- 
sions, and that workers most distinguished for their 
skill, responsibility, foresight and thrift have suffered 
the greatest. That by the payment of unemployment 
the worst effects of privation and physical 
deterioration have been prevented is patent to every- 
one, and the authors dispose of the allegations of 
“demoralization ’’’ in no uncertain fashion. After 
excepting certain young men who spent in the army 
the years that older men spent in learning their trade 
they state, ‘‘ It is a crude psychology that attributes the 
demoralization that sometimes comes from unemploy- 
ment, solely to the receipt of maintenance without 
work. Maintenance without work is a condition not 
confined to the unemployed members of the wage- 
tarning class, and, however demoralizing it may be in 


unemployment without maintenance. The true de- 
moralizing influence—of which the wage-earners are 
only too conscious—is the loss of regular useful occupa- 
tion to exercise a man’s powers and sustain his self- 
respect.’’ 

The analyses of expenditure on relief are interesting: 

Of some £80 millions thus spent in the year to March 
31, 1922, the Unemployment Insurance Fund contri- 
buted £673 millions, of which £254 millions came from 
employers and workpeople in employment, £6,181,000 
from the State, accumulated reserves from the old 
insurance scheme provided £22 millions, and borrow- 
ings from the Treasury on the security of future con- 
tributions £14 millions. Poor Law Relief amounted 
to some £8 millions, Relief works expenditure to £6 
millions and miscellaneous items to about £1} millions 
Of this sum of £80 millions only about half was paid 
for in the year, but ‘‘ it would appear on any calcula- 
tion that the Unemployment Insurance Scheme is by 
.far the most important element in the public provision 
for unemployment, and that the cost of it, and there- 
fore of relieving unemployment, is borne in the main 
by industry itself, by the contribution present and 
future of employers and workpeople in work.”’ 

After pointing out that the measures for dealing with 
unemployment are piecemeal, having been designed to 
meet successive emergencies, a plea is made for a 
clearly thought out policy, and to this end a number of 
suggestions are offered. Finally attention is again 
called to the problem of the distribution of the popu- 
lace. ‘‘ It is no solution to go on maintaining the 
unemployed by relief and relief works indefinitely in a 
place in which there is no likelihood of their ever find- 
ing employment at their former occupation again. On 
the other hand it would be inequitable to allow the 
local charges for relief to accumulate until the com- 
munity and the local shopkeepers were all bankrupt ; 
yet again, to the extent to which the cost of relief is 
transferred from the local ratepayer to a _ wider 
authority, the incentive locally to face the problem is 
weakened. Although the war has intensified the 
problem, it existed before the war, and most measures 
of relief tended to defer a solution, by keeping people 
in localities and occupations in which their chances of 
re-employment were small. Whatever’ the solution, 
whether assisted migration or assistance in the estab- 
lishment of new industries, the extent to which this 
problem is an element in the unemployment situation 
needs study ; for if it is an element, the existing public 
provision for unemployment takes no account of it.’’ 


Dividends 


ANGLO-CHILIAN NitraTe.—Final 2s. per share, making 15 p.c. 
for 1922, as for 1921. 

REICHSBANK.—49 p.c. for 1922 against 10 p.c. for 1921. 

Vickers.—5 p.c. on Ord. for 1922, as for 1921. 


Publications Received, etc. 


Cabled Reports from Branches. 


Commerce Monthly. 
York, 


Danish Foreign Office Journal. April. 
Monthly Commercial Letter. April. Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Oil Facts and Figures. April. 1s. 6d. Fredc. C. Mathieson. 


Resolutions Adopted at the Second Congress (Rome, March, 1923). 
International Chamber of Commerce. 


Skandinaviska Kreditakbolagat. Quarterly Report. Apr. Pro- 
fessor Gustav Cassel contributes an article on the Problem 
of Stabilization, and Mr. Sten Widlund, Statistician of 
Swedish National Debt Office, deals with The Budgetary 
Position of Sweden, 

Lhe Bulletin of Federation of British Industries. May 1. 1s. 
The Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries. Apr. 24. 1s. 


The Effects of Taxation. By Edwin R. A. Seligman. Academy 
of Political Science, New York. 


Anglo-South American Bank, 
May. National Bank of Commerce in New 


the long run, is at any rate less demoralizing than 


Weekly Review of Foreign Exchanges. Samuel Montagu & Co, 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in 


Stock Foreign Note Issue Note Iseuc 
European Mar. 31. 


Countries 
Austria Kr. 4,388,767 85,142 t 304,064 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 6,858 269 17 6,313 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) £ 102 154 errs 103 113 
Britain (State) £ 285 300 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,884 68+ 884 3,734 3,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 8,928 832+ 475 10,323 11,288 
Denmark Kr. 469 228 9 446 667 
Esthonia Mk. 1,800 789+ 1,445 350 _ 
Finland Mk. 1,539 43 1,441 1,341 
France Fr. 36,824 5,536 _ 35,528 37,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 5,624,113 — 130,671 68,806 
other Mk. 1,300,508 8,944 12,349 
Greece Dr. 3,205 ——1,399-—- 1,198 1,508 
Holland (Bk.) FI. 941 682 — 1,002 1,072 
Hungary Kr. 85,534 — 29,327 14,308 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 12,853 1,342+ 13* 14,547 16,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,436 63 4,785 3,344 
Norway Kr. 364 147 23 385 492 
Poland Mk. 1,472,712 41 41 250,665 49,362 . 
Portugal Esc. ,047 9 88 758 611 
Roumania Lei 15,420 633 _ 13,864 9,486 
Spain Pes. 4,117 2,625 39* 4,178 4,826 
Sweden Kr. 532 274 77 626 760 
Switzerland Fr. 872 533 831 1,024 
Other Countries 
Australia 56 24 54 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ 170 71 15) 249 
Canada (State) $ 165 241 312 
Egypt ‘ 31 — 382 37 
India Rs 1,743 24 _ 1,748 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,261 1,275+ — 1,255 1,489 
New Zealand 8 8! 8 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,222 3,084 _ 3,046 8,344 


tForeign Bills, 1,221,853 tTotal cash. ° Foreign Bills. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Apr. 28, ’23. Apr. 21, '23. Apr. 29, ’22. 
& & 


Total dead weight ......... 7,759,322 7,765,667 7,640,248 
Owed abroad 1,155,652 1,155,652 1,082,405 
Treasury 588,550 592,715 758,519 
Bank of England Advances == _ 14,750 
Departmental Do. 205,730 178,101 


201,830 

The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was "£7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions, 

Mr. Baldwin estimates the total on March 31, 1923 as £7,773 
millions, of which £1353 millions is represented by conversions, 
end allowing also for the inclusion in the debt of arrears of 
interest due on our debt to the United States the effective reduc- 
tion of debt in the year to March 31, 1923, amounted to over 
£149 millions. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
Apr. 28, ’23. Apr. 21, '23. Apr. 29, ’22. 


‘Total Revenue from Ap. 1 76,668 62,847 74,514 
Expenditure ,, ,, 62,990 55,514 61,002 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +13,678 +7,333 +13,512 
Customs and Excise ...... 23,161 16,962 17,534 
Motor Vehicle Duties ...... 1,118 1,118 821 
Property and Income Tax 25,588 Soe 32.350 
Estate, etc., Duties ...... 4,040 2,670 5,761 
Corporation Profits Tax 1,780 1,490 1,250 
1,450 700 962 
3,150 2,400 3,500 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 4,823 4,623 4,411 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
May 3, '23. Apr. 25, °23. May 4, '22. 


Public Deposits ..........+. ° 13,235 14,006 14,356 
Other 107,636 108,641 131,694 
120,871 123,194 146,150 
Government Securities 45,359 48,206 63,543 
Other 70,130 67,605 74,969 
124,191 122,779 122,092 
Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve ... 101.741 100,329 102,642 
Coin and Bullion. ......... 127,521 127,519 128,873 
19.0% 19.9% 17.2% 

CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
May 3, ’23. Apr. 25,°23. May 3, ’22 

& 
Total outstanding ......... 285,746 . 283,970 301,328 
Called in but not cancld. 1,485 1,486 1,634 
Gold backing .............00, ,000 27,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing ... 22,450 22,450 19,450 
Total fiduciary issue ,,.... 234,811 233,034 251,744 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
May 3, ’23. Apr. ae May 3, 


L 
TOWN 729,357 684,471 
Metropolitan 30,280 31,070 31,637 
eR 52,200 53,378 54,083 
811,837 765,919 803,137 
Year to date 13,166,185 12,354,348 
Do, (Country) ............ ,279 917, 969,574 


LONDON CLEARING BANE FIGURES (in thousands) 


Mar., '23. Feb., "23. Mar., "22 
Coin, notes, balances with b 
Bank of England, etc.... 190,821 193,394 906 
»639,220 1,686,831 1,791,861 
Acceptances 80,163 77,02: 57,558 
253,332 289,322 353,901 
352,767 368,978 886,012 
758,792 753,798 764,508 
MONEY RATES May 3, '23. Apr. 26, 23. May 4, "29 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 4 
3 Months’ Bank Bills 144-2 1} pes 
6 Months’ Bank Bills... 23 2} 
Weekly Loans ............... 23-4 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
May 3, ’23. Apr. ‘23. May 4, 
New York, $ to £ ....... 4.633 4.633 4.433 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.64} 4.64§ 4 
Montreal, $ to £ ......... 4.723 4.733 4.51} 
B. ives, d. to ......... 421d. 42 29/32d. 443d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 5d. 5d. Ted. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ...... 36.60 37.40 39.40 
Montevideo, d. to $ ......... 422d. 431d. 
Lima, per Peru, £ ......... 74% prem. 9% prem. 18% prem 
Paria, 70.40 68.65 53 
Do., 1 month forward ..... 70.43 68.70 48.53 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 168,000 135,000 1,285 
Brussels, frcs. to & ...... 81.59 79.20 53.12 
Amsterdam, fl. to & ...... 11.83} 11.87} 11.57 
Switzerland, frces. to £ ... 25.66 25.43 22.99 
Stockholm, kr. to & ...... 17.40 17.35 17.12 
Christiania, kr. to % ..... 27.03 26.70 24.00 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 24.62 24.68 20.88 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 1673 167 213 
944 93% 83} 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 30.40 30.31 28.58 
Greece, drachma to £% ... 385 395 99} 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 23d. 2 9/32d 4d. 
Vienna, kr. to 325,000 327,500 37,000 
Pragut, 1564 156} 228 
Budapest, kr. to 4... 23,500 23,500 3,500 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 975 nom. 985 nom. 640 
Belgrade, dinars to £...... 440 455 290 
Sofia, leva to £ 610 615* 620 
Warsaw, marks to £ ...... 220,000 210,000 17,750 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 750 765 645 
Alexandria, piastres to & 973 97} 97} 
Bombay, d. to rupee 
Calcutta, d. to rupee 16% wae. 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 281d. 284d. 30}d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 39d. 384d. 404d. 
Singapore, d. to $ ......... 284d. 28 3/32d. 273d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen ...... 255d. 254% 254d. 
TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End Mar., End Feb., End Mar., 
Membership 1923. 1923. 1922. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,184,400 1,188,041 1,353,013 
145,894 155,165 220,847 
12.8 13.1 16.3 


On March 26 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed a 
total of 1,243,400 unemployed—-a decrease of 216,600 compared 
with the end of January, and 496,364 less than a year ago. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending Apr. 21, Apr. 14, Apr. 7, Apr. 22, 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

5,824,900 5,776,600 3,940.900 3,543,900 

Yr. to date 86,584,300 80,759,400 74,982,800 75, "081, 300 

(RON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
1923. 1923. 1923 1922. 

Mar., Feb. Jan. Mar. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Pig Iron 633,600 543,400 567,900 389,800 

Yr. to date 1,744,900 —1,111,300 567,900 977,900 

Steel 802,500 707,100 624,800 549,400 

Yr. to date 2,133,400 1,331,400 624,300 
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PRICES COMMODITIES 

$, MINERALS, ET 

METAL May 3, 23. Apr. 26, 23. May 4, b4 
10d. 93s. 


fIM€ OZ. 88s. 10d. 88s. 

Giver, per 3242d. 323d. 

Iron, Sc’h pig No, 1 ton £6.10.0 47.0.0 44.16.0 

Steel rails, heavy #10.10.0 £:10.10.0 69.5.0 

Copper, Standard 4:72.1.3 £,60.1.3 

Tin, Straits £215.12.6 £209.12.6 £148.12.6 

Lead, soft foreign £25.16 3 £25. 12.6 4£:23.10.0 

Spelter £32.0.0 £32.12.6 #£26.18.9 

Coal, best Admiralty ,, 40s. 6d 41s. 3d 28s. 6d 

CHEMICALS AND OILS 

Nitrate of Soda _— per ton £13.8.9 £13.8.9 £16.0.0 

Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 9s. Od. 9s. Od. 9s. 6d. 

Linseed Oil, spot per ton £49.0.0 £50.0.0 £44.5.0 

Linseed, La Plata ton £20.0.0 £19.15.0 £21.5.0 

Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £:37.0.0 £:38.0.0 £34.0.0 

Petroleum, w. white gal. Is. 2d. 1s. 2d. 1s. 5d. 

FOOD 

Flour, Country, straights 

ex mill 280 Ib. 36s. 6d 35s. Od 44s. Od 
London straights ... 
ex mill 280 Ib. 42s. Od. 42s. Od. 50s. Od 

Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. 

r cwt. 10s. 3d. 9s, 11d. 11s. 11d 

Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 

N.Y. per bush. 143} cents. 150 cents. 158 cents. 
Tea, Indian Common Ib. Is. 43d. 1s. 5d. 1s. Od. 
TEXTILES, ETC. 

Cotton, fully middling, 

American per Ib. 15.07d. 15.50d. 11.06d. 
Cotton, Egyptian, G.F. 

Sakel r Ib. 
Hemp, N.Z., spot nad ton 2.10.0 2.10.0 1.0.0 
fete,” marks 429.0.0 £30.0.0 #:30.0.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 

Greasy Merino Ib. 19d. 19d. 17d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 143d. 14d. 13d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 102d. 103d. 8d. 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 64d. 63d. 56d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. - 1s. 33d. 1s. 33d. 83d. 
Leather,Sole bends, 14-16ib. 

per Ib. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 

OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) —three mooths—~ 

Mar., Mar., 

1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 

& & 

90,022 87,879 273,577 233,743 
60,921 64,581 185,369 186,083 
9,086 10,154 28,707 28,787 
Balance of Imports 20,015 13,144 59,501 18,873 
Expt. cotton gds., total 14,489 15,422 45,595 45,682 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 337,411 303,857 1,079,958 894,927 
Export woollen goods 4,780 4,818 16,107 13,814 
Export coal value 8,818 5,785 22,062 15,015 
Do., quantity tons ... 7,180 5,201 18,694 13,236 
Export iron, steel 5,829 5,757 17,005 16,282 
Export machinery ..... 3,648 5,882 12,672 16,318 
Tonnage entered 3,589 3,233 10,679 8,723 

* cleared 5,616 4,808 16,311 12,622 
INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— Mar., Feb.,  Jan., Mar., July, 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1923 1923. 1922. 1914, 
Cereals and Meat .. 824 8473 860 980 579 
Other Food Products 752 746 711} 687 353 
1,178} 1,201 1,205} 1,038 616} 
840 7973 739 700 4643 
Miscellaneous .......... 797% 810 808 892 553 

4,392 4,402 4,324 4,297 2,565 
Retail (Ministry of Mar.,  Feb., Jan., Mar., July, 

Labour)— 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914, 
Food, Rent, Clothing, 

174 176 177 182 182 
Germanyv—Wholeste Mar. 1,Feb. 1,Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Mar. 1, July, 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 7,158 1923. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
All Commodities ....... 6,770 1923. 2,054 1,674 542 1 
United States —Wholesal:Apr. 1, Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Apr. 1, Aug. 1, 

(Bradstreet’s) ....... 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
All Commodities 13.9304 13,9332 13.7236 11.5317 8.7087 
FREIGHTS May 3, Apr. 22, May 4, 
From Cardiff to 1923. 1923. 1922. 
West Italy (coal) 11/0 11/0 12/6 
Marseilles Pee 11/0 11/0 12/0 
Port Said a 11/3 11/0 14/3 
Bombay #3 14/0 15/0 22/6 
Islands ee 10/0 11/0 10/6 
B. Aires am 13/6 13/6 13/9 
From 
Australia (wheat) 33/9 33/9 47/6 
B. Aires (grain) 31/3 31/3 30/0 
San Lorenzo ie 32/6 32/6 32/6 
America - 3/0 3/0 3/0 
bay (general) 29/6 29/0 19/6 
Alexandria (cotton-seed) 11/6 10/6 11/0 


TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 


1922. +or— 

Country. Months. Imports. Exports Exports. 
Austria Kr. (gld.) 12 1,591 1,047 — 544 
Denmark Kr. ad 141 108 — 33 
Finland Mk. i 568 349 — 219 
France Fr. 1* 2,144 1,696 — 443 
+tGermany Mk. 9 ° 4,543 2,925 — 1,618 
Greece Dr. 10 1,790 1,204 — 786 
Holland Fl. 1* 170 91 — 89 
Sweden Kr. 1* 88 88 _ 23 
Switzerland Fr. 9 1,356 1,318 _ 38 
Australia S 3 12 0 — 2 
B. S. Africa £ 10 41 21 — 2 
Brazil Mrs. x 962 1,343 + 381 
Canada 7° 68 65 —_ 3 
Egypt LE 8 31 28 -- 3 
Japan Yen. 12 1,859 15985 — 264 
New Zealand4 8 21 31 + 4 
United States$ 12 3,116 3,832 + 716 

*1923. 


+The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 
the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 


BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
May 3, '23, Apr. 26, '23 May 4, '22. 
59} 


Consols 59} 58} 
War Loan 33% 955 953 94} 
Do. 43% 98} 98} x D 96 
Do. 5% 101 101} x D 99 
Do. 4% 1013 1014 100} 
Funding 4% 923 934 884 
Victory 4% 943 944 89} 
Local Loans 3% 683 693 663 
Conversion 33% 80+; 81% 773 
Bank of England 256 256 254 
India 33% 70} 70} 68 
Argentine (86) 100} 100} 983 
Belgian > ae } 68} 74 
Brazil (1914) 744 xD 75} 70 
Chilian (1886) 43% ... } 87} 83 
Chinese 5% 95} 893 
French 4%... 23 243 334 
German 16/- 16/- 2} 
Italian = 223 223 25 
Japanese 43% (1st) 100} 1004 103 
Russian 8} 9 15} 
RAILWAYS 
73 74 53} 
Great Western ....,.......... 116} 1163 96 
Ldn. Mid. & Scottish ...... 116} 118} ~—- 
Ldn. & N.E. Dfd. Ord. 37} 38 — 
Metropolitan 693 69 43 
Metropolitan Dist. ......... 543 543 343 
Southern Ord. ...... 394 39} 
Underground “‘ A ”’ 9/3 9/44 6/6 
B.A. Gt. Southern ......... 91 903 70 
Do. Pacific ...... 87 863 46 
Canadian Pacific ......... 164} 168} 160 
Central Argentine ......... 771 763 60 
Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. ... 83 83 ~- 
Leopoldina 31 31} 263 
149 x 146 126 
United of Havana ......... 70} 71} 57 
INDUSTRIALS, BTC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref.... 26/6 26/73 26/6 
20/0 19/0 16/3 
_ 37/0 36/6 32/6 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 94/0 95/3 77/9 
Brit. Oil and Cake ...... 31/6 31/0 25/9 
Brunner Mond _............ 43/9 43/9 27/6 
69/6 69/3 63/0 
73/3 72/104 50/0 
Dennis Brothers ............ 34/0 33/0 28/0 
Dorman Long 18/6 17/6 
Dunlop 10/0 9/74 8/44 
Fine Spinners 53/6 51/3 38/0 
General Electric 21/0 21/43 23/3 
Hudson’s Bay 145 7 
87/6 87/9 59/0 
142 1 26/9 
31/9 31/6 23/9 
5 5 77/6 
2 2% 23 
Mexican Eagle 143 144 34 
Modderfontein 4 3} 33 
P. & O. Def. 333 x D 340 320 
93 94 94 
4 5/32 4} 53 
16/6 15/44 12/8 
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MADE IN 
A MINUTE 


In Convalescence 


{It is most important that the nourish- 
ment given should be both appetising 
and easily digested. 


is a complete and highly nutritious food, 
partially pre-digested to render it the 
more easy of assimilation. Its flavour 
is agreeable even to the most fastidious 
and does not tire the palate, The ‘‘Allen- 
burys ’’ Diet quickly restores strength 
to the system and enables the convales- 
cent soon to return to everyday food. 


EKasy to make. Pleasant to take 
Your Chemist stocks it 
in tins at 2/1 and 4/- 


Write for free sample to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
37 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
The “ Allenburys”’ Diet is quite distinct 
from the “ Allenburys’’ Foods for Infants. 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 


Provide a competency for 
old age by means of an 
Endowment Assurance 


Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE (€O., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 


A TALE OF PROGRESS. 


THe ANNuaL MeetinG of the Friends’ Provident and Cen 
Life Office was held on the 2nd inst., at the Connaugh 
London. eht Rooms, 

Mr. Robert H. Marsh, F.C.A., the deputy-chairman of the 
board of directors, presided. 

In moving the adoption of the annual report and accounts 
the Deputy-Chairman said: Although during most of 1922 onl 
slight symptoms of recovery from depression in trade pes. 
visible, nevertheless the amount of new life assurances transacted 
by the office—namely, £1,235,000—shows an increase of £59,000 
over the corresponding figures of 1921. : 

The life assurance premiums increased by £29,000 and the 
sinking fund premiums by £7,000. The net interest income 
progressed by £16,000 in amount and 3s. 2d. per cent. in rate 
and the annuity purchase money by £58,000. On the other 
side there was paid out £48,000 additional in claims and some. 
what more by way of annuities and cash surrender values due 
to the larger business, but the expenses showed a welcome re. 
duction of £4,000 in amount and nearly 3 per cent. in ratio to 
the premiums. Finally the board was enabled to return to 
the life fund the sum of £82,000 which had been provided in 
the 1920 accounts to meet the depreciation on investments. The 
funds have therefore been reinforced by the sum of £310,000, 
and now amount to £,4,085,000. 

The fire premium income, in consonance with the common 
experience of other companies, showed a moderate decrease—viz., 
£5,000—but both claim and expense ratios were reduced as 
compared with 1921. Inclusive of interest, a profit of £11,000 
was realized. The profit and loss account balance of £38,000 
brought forward from 1921 has been increased during 1922 to 
£59,000. As a result of the year’s operations the funds of the 
Century have increased by £169,000. 

Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom have in- 
creased by £142,000 and £336,000, as compared with 1921 and 
and 1919 respectively. Mortgages on property out of the United 
Kingdom of £265,000 show advances of £24,000 and £51,000, 
compared with 1921 and 1919. This group is now entirely made 
up of mortgages in Canada, in or near Toronto. The results have 
always been entirely satisfactory, no loss, either of principal or 
interest, ever having been sustained, while the average interest 
yield (after deduction of relative expenses) is now about 7 per 
cent. The book values of our Stock Exchange investments 
amount to 41,758,000, which is £445,000 and £290,000 in excess 
of the relative totals in 1921 and 1919. The amount invested 
in Stock Exchange holdings is 40 per cent. of the assets. 


Browne 
CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Femily Medicine The Best Remedy known for 
with over 70 years’ Reputation 


Always ask for a 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE”’ INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRHEA, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


THRIFT MADE EASY 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


BY THE 


OF THE 


A Seasonable Dish 


Made from noble Scottish Briskets, 
“Fortmason” Pressed Beef has the 
freshness of the Highlands in its 
flavour. 3s. per lb. 2 to 12 lbs. free 
by post or rail. 


FORTNUM & MASON 
182 PICCADILLY 


Regent 41 
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MARK SYKES 


His Life and Letters 
BY SHANE LESLIE 


With an introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. Winston Charchill 


“ One of the most dazzling biographies of our 
time. "—Daily Express. 

“ Nothing that comes from the pen of Shane 
Leslie is without an vo ae of outlook and 
description, and in retel e brief but full 
story of Sir Mark Sykes “4 has a subject after 
. a book which recalls a life of 
serious adventure without attempting to draw a 
political moral of any kind.”"—Daily 


his own heart . . 


MEMORIES 


Wise and Otherwise 


SIR HENRY ROBINSON 
BART., K.C.B. 


“The best survey of the last forty years of 
Irish History, at once intimate and compre- 
hensive. . . . An intimate knowledge of his subject, 
a sound judgment, a —— understanding, 
and an unfailing sense of humour combine to 
render ‘Memories Wise and Otherwise’ as de- 
lightful as they are informative. Everybody 
should read them.”’—Truth, 


he Books of Cassell 


NEWMARKET 


Its Sport & Personalities 
FRANK SILTZER 


““A happy collection of racing and social, and 
even political, anecdote and hi » Which he 
illustrates with man reproductions, in colour and 
in half-tone, old sporting pictures.’ West- 


minster Gazette 
25s. net. 


JEROME K. JEROME 


ANTHONY JOHN 


“Mr, Jerome’s clear and simple way of writing 

- is, in these days of laboured sophistication, 
a ‘real delight.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 

‘ Anthony John is a fine character study, worked 
out from first to last with a compelling and con- 
vincing sincerity.”—Truth. 


“BARTIMEUS” 


SEAWAYS 


“In this little collection we have romance and 
adventure, blended with the saving sense of 
humour . . . ‘ Bartimeus’ at his very best 

- « he has a knack of wees for us that 
atmosphere of cheerful camaraderie which the 
work of the Navy is carried on.”-—Daily On en 

7s. 


H. G. WELLS 


MEN LIKE GODS 


‘The book that 
everybody is 
talking about 


Cassells 


J. M. DENT 


AND SONS, LTD. 


6 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 


The Publishers will be pleased to send their 
| NEW SPRING LIST, free, to any address. 


A Uniform Edition of 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


JOSEPH 
CONRAD 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each volume, 


The books in this edition will be beautifully printed, on 
specially made paper of fine and durable quality containing 
a “ Conrad ’’ watermark, and the binding will be reinforced 
to allow for constant use. 


The first two volumes to be issued this month: 


ALMAYER’S FOLLY @ TALES 
OF UNREST 


AN OUTCAST of the ISLANDS 


4 Prospectus free on application. 


SELF-HEALING BY 
AUTOSUGGESTION 


By M. DOLONNE. 3s, 6d. net. 
This sub a has aroused world-wide interest, 


expound 
and stimulating. 


MODERN ENGLISH ESSAYS 
1870-1920 


Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 
Cloth 3s. each vol. Leather 22s. 6d. the set. 


“An astonishingly rich treasury of the best literature of 
our *—Daily Chronicle. 


, is here 
Dolonne in a way which is at once simple 


NEARLY READY} 


THE LIBRARY OF 
GREEK THOUGHT 


Edited by ERNEST BARKER, M.A., 
Principal of King’s College, London, 


Large cr. 8vo. 5s. net each volume. 


Greek Religious Thought 


F. CORNFORD, M.A. 


lated extracts omer, Hesiod, Heraclitus, 
en hon, Aeschylus, Pindar, Bacchylides Sophocles, Euripides, 
Plato. Aristotle. 
Economics 
a. Ww. M.A, 
ts from Solon, Lysias, Plato, Aris- 


4 Prospectus free on application. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S 
COLLECTED ESSAYS © 
ADDRESSES 


3 vols. Sis. 6d. 
“* We can open the volumes almost anywhere ia the 
or some phrase to 
—Robert in the * Daily News.” 


NEW STYLE LEATHER BINDING 
Suitable for Presentation and Prizes. 


EVERYMAN'S 
3s. 6d. net LIBRARY 3s. 6d. net 


Dark red paste grain leather with gilt lettering. 


| 
| 
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Art Galleries 


May 
Art Galleries 


ALPINE CLUB GALLERY 
MILL STREET, CONDUIT STREET, W.1 


Paintings and Decorations by 


AUGUSTUS E. JOHN, A.R.A. 


Admission 2/-, including tax. Hours 10—6. 


ST, GEORGE’S GALLERY 
32a GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQUARE, w.1 


Water Colours by HILDA HECHLE 
May 10th—3lst 


ADMISSION FREE. DAILY 10—6. Saturday, 10~5. 


THE BROOK STREET GALLERY 


14 BROOK STREET, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


PAINTINGS OF ITALY 
By KATHARINE KINSELLA 


Admission Free. 10—5.30. Sat. 10—1. 


WALKER’S GALLERIES 


118 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Water Colours the late A. W. RICH. 
(MEMORIAL EXHIBITION.) 


Water Colours by A. KNIGHT. Water Colours E. w. 
Paintings by ALFRED J. BENNETT: ™ POWELL. 


Admission Free. Hours i0—6. Saturdays 10—1. 


CARROLL GALLERY EXHIBITION 
10 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE 


32 Water-colours of Rustic Horses Lire ”’ by 


N. H. J. BAIRD, R,O.1, 
1/- inc, Cat. and Tax. 10—5.30. Sat., 10—1. 


DRAKE’S GALLERY 
13 ST. MARY AXE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


Famous Paintings including John Martin's Great Masterpieces 
BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST,” and 
** JOSHUA COMMANDING THE SUN TO STAND STILL.” 
Admission Free, Hours 10—6. Saturdays 10—1. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


1. LOUIS MASRIERA, The Spanish Artist. 

2. SIGISMOND GOETZE. HOLIDAY SKETCHES. Holy Island, 
Bamborough, Italy, The Tyrol, Brittany. 

3. LEOPOLD GOETZE. MEZZOTINT after J. Sargent, R.A., etc. 

4. RARE ETCHINGS by Bone, Brangwyn, Cameron, Whistler, Zorn, etc. 


ADMISSION 1s. inc. Cat. and Tax. 10—6. Sat. 10—4. 


GOUPIL GALLERY 
5 REGENT STREET, S.W.1 
1 A. NEVILL LEWIS. Gipsies, Landscapes, Portraits, etc. 


2. F. H. S. SHEPHERD. Interiors, Still Life, Studies in Italy, etc. 
4. Spring Exhibition of British and Foreign Paintings and Drawings. 


Admission 1/3, including tax. Hours 10—5.30. Saturdays 10—1. 


GREATOREX GALLERIES 
14 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 
WALTER BURROUGHS-FOWLER, R.B.C., R.B.A. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, 

H. FRANK WALLACE. 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS OF “ DEER-STALKING.” 
OPENS MAY 10th, 

Daily 10—5.30. Saturday 10—1. 


GROSVENOR GALLERIES 


1. GLYN PHILPOT, A.R.A. Paintings and Sculpture. 
“Mr. Philpot’s triumph.’—Daily Mail. 
2. DAVID MUIRHEAD. Landscapes in oil and water-colours. 


5la, New Bond Street, W. 10—6. Sats. 10—4. 1/- incl. tax. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE 10-6 
Exhibition of Water-Colours by 
AMBROSE McEVOY 
and 
Works in Sculpture by DEGAS 


LONDON GROUP MANSARD 
GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING 


DAILY until SATURDAY, MAY 19. 
Admission 1s. 3d. 


HEAL & SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages) ESTABLISHED 1837 [Annuities 


FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


H. J. Bracery, Esa. D. C. Rutnerrorp, Esq., J.P. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rt. Hon. Sir C. E. H. Hosnousg, Bart, 
Capt. Hon E. A. Fitzroy. M.P. E. J. Hotxanp, Esq., J.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter. Life Assurance without Medical Examination, No 
extra charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary 


FURNITURE & WORKS OF ART 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 

owing to owner's heavy financial loss. THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF WEST- 
END RESIDENCE and LARGE COUNTRY MANSION. One hundred and twenty-seven 
complete rooms of exceptionally beautiful and high-grade MODERN AND 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE and COSTLY WORKS OF ART. THE 
WHOLE MUST BE _ REALIZED REGARDLESS OF 
ORIGINAL COST WITHIN THE NE FIVE WEEKS. Any item 
may be selected and can remain warehoused here free for 12 months, 
payment when delivery required. On sale EVERY DAY 9 till 7 (includ- 
ing Thursdays and Saturdays). Write for Complete Catalogue. 

THE COLLECTION OF DINING ROOM FURNITURE and effects 

sume choice suites in styles of Queen Anne, William and \ 
Elizabethan, Charles ‘I1, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Adams and Sheraton. 
A rare old oak dresser being offered for £25, with a very unusual 
Charles I1 style old trestle table, 14 guineas; 6 rare old chairs to go with 

Od. 


ineas ; 
complete dining-room set, including sha front sideboard, dining table, 
small chairs, carving chairs in figured mahogany for £50, and a similar 


APPOI 
Italian and English taste, including some valuable specimens 
Black and Gold and coloured lacquer of Chinese taste LARGE 


coloured art linen being offered as low as 3 guineas, with superbly 
sprung LOUNGE EASY CHAIRS to match, from 50s. each; China 
Cabinets of unusual finish and design from 10 guineas up to 350 guineas 
Hand-made Aubusson tapestry wall panels, carpets and curtains; many 
exceptional examples of white statuary, marble and bronze groups and 
figures; oil paintings by old masters, Andrea del Sarto, Bassano and 
others. 

THERE ARE 97 COMPLETE BEDROOMS including Suites in the style 
of Louis XV, Louis XVI, with all appointments to match. Superb 
satinwood suites, richly painted with Medallions and flowers alter 
Angelica Kaufimann and others, in silver, ash, enamel and gilt, Black 
and Gold lacquer in Chinese taste and a magnificent collection 
English walnut, carved and gilt bedroom furniture of Queen Anne style, 
offered quite regardless of original cost. Elegant complete bedroom 
suites, in mahogany and Chippendale design, are offered at £22 10s. 0d. 
and several large solid mahogany suites of early Victorian period, with 
6 feet wide wardrobes, 45 guineas complete. ianofortes, rpets, Old 


China and Cut Glass, &c. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATED 
READY; MAY BE 


CATALOGUES ($.R.) NOW ; 
D FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE FURNITURE & FINE 
ART DEPOSITORIES, LTD., 


PARK ST,, ead: ST., ISLINGTON, 


N.1, 
(Few minutes from Royal Agricultural H 
Train fares and cab fares allowed to 


customers. 
"Buses Nos. 4, 19, 30 and 43 pass our door. 
Goods packed, delivered in country of 


shipped to any part. 


| 
Ma 
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old 10 feet long oak trestle table, stated to have originally come from 
; French Monastery, and many other rare oak pieces. The modern dining- 
3 set, very elegant { Chippendale style, i £40; large = _ 
10 guineas, and other library furniture. Al 
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High-Class Cinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.90. SUNDAYS, 68.15 and 8.15—10.30. 


NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 
“A FOOL THERE WAS” 
from the Stage play by Porter Emerson Brown, 
featuring ESTELLE TAYLOR, LEWIS S. STONE and IRENE RICH. 


“THE HOUSE THAT JAZZ BUILT” 
featuring WANDA HAWLEY. 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “EASY STREET,” etc. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 


“WEE MACGREEGOR'S SWEETHEART” 
featuring BETTY BALFOUR. 


VIOLET HOPSON and STEWART ROME in “THE WHITE HOPE” 


LUPINO LANE in “ A RECKLESS SON,” etc. 


Managing Director, Sir Oswatp Stow. 


Sales ing Auction 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
(Established 1744.) 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION 


Each sale commencing at One o'clock precisely :— 


ROSENDEIM COLLECTIONS 
May 7th-8th—ENGRAVED DESIGNS FOR ORNAMENTAL WORK. 
Illustrated catalogues, price 3/6, 
May 9th-10th—THE LIBRARY OF PRINTED BOOKS, Illuminated and 
other Manuscripts, Engravings, and Libri Amicorum. 
May 9th-11th.—WORKS OF ART mostly of the Mediaeval and Renaissance 


Ss. 


Hlustrated catalogues, price 3/6. 
On view. Catalogues may be had. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON AND WOODS 


beg respectfully to announce that they will 
SELL BY AUCTION 


FINE EARLY 


BRITISH PICTURES 


And Some Choice Barbizon Pictures 
FROM VARIOUS PRIVATE SOURCES 


AT THEIR GREAT Rooms, 
8 King Street, St. James’ Square, S.W.1 


On FRIDAY, MAY 11th, 1928. 
(Commencing at One o’clock precisely). 


The Sale includes many known works by great masters, 
particularly 


GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. J. B.C. COROT Sir T. LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 


J. HOPPNER, R.A. WN. DIAZ G. ROMNEY 
Sir H. RAEBURN, R.A. WASMYTH CROME 
Educational 


H ASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE 
(recognized by Board of Education).—Two Entrance Scholar- 
ships of value (1) £60 per annum for candidates between 14 
and 18, (2) £40 for candidates under 14 will be awarded on result 
of examination held June, 1923, at the College. Apply HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


Shipping 


P & and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address f P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur 


lor all Passenger Street, 
London, awit ; Freight <r Geneval Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., E.C. 3, 
BL. agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO, 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8. 


Miscellaneous = 


BOOKS.—Loie Fuller, Fifteen Years of a Dancer's Life, 
4s. 6d.; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illustrations, 2 vols., 
as new, £3 3s.—for £1 2s.; Myer’s Human Dersonality 
and its Survival of Bodily Death, 2 vols., 4.2 2Zs.; Green's His- 
tory English People, protusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, £3 3s. ; 
Walter’s History of Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., £°4 4s.—for 4,2 2s. ; 
Seymour’s Humorous Sketches with x6 Caricature Etchings, 
4&1 Is.; Thiers’ History French Revolution, 5 vols., calf gilt, 
1838, £44 10s.; Who's Who, 1922, new copies, £1 2s, post free ; 
Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 1ls.; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s. ; 
CEuvres de Molitre, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s. ; 
Morley’s Library English Literature, 5 vols., £1 1s.; Sykes’ 
History Persia, 2 vols., 1921, £2 10s.; Gautier’'s Works, Edit. 
de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. ; Meredith's Works, fine set, 17 vols., 
45; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, ‘ Handley Cross,’ etc., fine set, 
6 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, 
421; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. ; 
Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s.; Slater's 
Engravings and their Value, last edition, 42 2s.; Rupert 
Brooke, Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Baxter 
Prints: Lhe Pictures of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just 
issued, £3 5s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on 
nand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for others. 
Epwarp Baker's Great Booxsuor, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. is. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


ACSIMILE TYPEWRITING. — Indistinguishable from 

genuine typewriting. Quarto or F’cap sheets. 3d. per line 

plus Is. per 100 copies. Reductions = 1,000. Full price 
list and specimens on application. wea , Emerg gency Print- 
ing Co., 26 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. Tel. : Gerrard 4257. 


S EARCHES (and copying) at British Museum, Somerset 


House, Record Office, etc. Also genealogies. Moderate 
Terms. Write Box No. 251, Reynell’s, 44 Chancery Lane, 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


Use 


ON TOP 
IN ALL 
ROAD 


TESTS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., LONDON, 8.W.1. 
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‘* Whenever we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally without 
risk of injury to cell-tissue, we will have conquered infectious disease.’’—Lorp Lister. 


‘Yadil’ is the antiseptic sought for by Lister. It will 
make the British Isles the first country in the world 
free from tuberculosis. 


strength of the reports I have received from 

doctors during the last six years. My anti- 
septic destroys the tubercle germs (and other 
disease germs) in the system without injury to 
internal organs. Pure air and pure food do the 
rest, once the deadly germs are out of the way. 
It is simplicity itself. But it means that four 
hundred thousand consumptives out of the half 
million known cases in the British Isles can be 
restored to health, provided they commence treat- 
ment at once. If you are one of the victims of 
the scourge don’t hesitate, whether you are at 
home or in a sanatorium, to commence the 
‘ Yadil’ treatment. If your sanatorium will not 
give you ‘ Yadil’ voluntarily, then buy it and 
take it. If you know sufferers from tuberculosis 
in any form, recommend them ‘ Yadil’ and earn 
their gratitude. 

There would be hardly any fresh cases of con- 
sumption were my antiseptic used in every infec- 
tion which is known by doctors to prepare the 
ground for consumption. These are pneumonia, 
pleurisy, measles, scarlet fever, bronchitis, puer- 
peral fever, coughs and colds. ‘ Yadil’ destroys 
the germs which cause these disorders, and at the 
same time the tubercle germs which may happen 
to be there, ready to do their deadly work as soon 
as the chest and lungs are sufficiently weak. 

In Tue Yapit Book (192 pages) I publish one 
hundred pages of reports from doctors, sisters, 
matrons, nurses and others. I send this large 
book post free on receipt of card around the 6 oz. 
and larger sizes of ‘ Yadil.’ You should not 
delay in getting your free copy of this book. I 
have still got several thousands ready to post, 
but if you wait too long, I may have to keep you 
waiting whilst getting another hundred thousand 
copies printed. 

I have just written a new booklet on ‘ Yadil,’ 
in which I explain why, and how, my antiseptic 
will make the British Isles the first country in the 
world free from tuberculosis. This I will send 
post free on request. Send me your name and 
address and you will get a copy by return of post. 
I want everyone of the readers of the SATURDAY 
Review to have this booklet. With the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the readers of the 


if MAKE tthe above definite statement on the 


‘ Yadil’ Antiseptic is pre- ches of Boots the Chemists 


pared by Messrs. Clement and Taylor’s Drug Stores. 


and Johnson Ltd., Research If out of stock, your chemist 
Medical Chemists, 19 Sici- can get it quickly for you, 
London, if you give him a firm 
2oz. 2/-, 60z. 3/6, 
from all good chemists and Pint 9/6, Quart 17/-. There 


lian Avenue, 
W.C.1. You can obtain it order. 


stores, including all bran- 


Saturbay Review, I know that I will win against 
the vested interests whose prosperity depends 
upon the maintenance of consumption in the 
country. Don’t hesitate or delay to send for this 
booklet, even though you may be ordering a bottle 
of ‘ Yadil’ to-day to get the big book. Please 
do not write to me asking if ‘ Yadil’ is good 
for such and such a disease. I have given all 
this information in THE Yaptt Book. Read Tue 
Yapit Book first, and if there is anything not 
quite clear, write me and I will answer personally, 
as soon as ever I can. Remember this, that 
‘ Yadil’ Antiseptic destroys all disease germs, 
including the tubercle germs, the malaria germs, 
the small-pox germs, in the body, without causing 
the least injury to internal organs—just as 
carbolic acid destroys all forms of disease-germs 
in drains and dust-bins. 

‘ Yadil ’ is based upon the natural essential oil 
of garlic produced in my own laboratories. But 
it never taints the breath and body. It reaches 
every part of the system, never accumulates in 
the body. When it causes a slight burning sensa- 
tion, it is because the membranes of the stomach 
are raw, and it is healing them. When it causes 
a slight nausea, it is because the stomach is out 
of order. I explain in THe Yapit Book what to 
do to get the stomach in order again. Without 
‘ Yadil ’ you might go on for years without sus- 
pecting that the lining of the stomach is inflamed, 
only to awaken one day to the painful fact that 
it is ulcerated. 


My antiseptic has been used by thousands of 
doctors for nearly seven years now. The whole 
Yapi_ Book is based upon their reports and ex- 
perience. There is hardly a man of eminence in 
the profession who does not know the extra- 
ordinary results obtained with ‘ Yadil* in all 
infections and inflamed conditions of the body. 


Send me your name and address without delay 
for your free copy of the booklet—and get at once 
a 6 oz. bottle of ‘ Yadil’ from your chemist, for 
a copy of the big book. 


is no card for THE YADIL printed in black letters. Get 
BOOK with the 2oz. or ‘ Yadil’ from your chemists 
pocket size. Be sure you as orders by post are more 
get the original package, in costly to you, the postage 
amber bottle, packed in a _ being 5d. for the 2oz. size, 
corn-coloured wrapper with 6d. for the 6oz. size, 9d. for 
name, size and price plainly the Pint, and 1/- for the 


Quart. 


‘Yadil’ is not a drug, medicine, tonic, or 
food, but solely a harmless vegetable antiseptic 
which destroys within the body disease germs 
and food poisons without injury to cell tissue. 


Pronounce it YAH-pIL. 


W. B. P. 


Printea for the Proprietors, Tuk Sarurpay Revmw, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 


Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Retacu, Lrp., 19-24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, May 5, 1923. 
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